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REVIEWS 


Reise in Ungarn, im Jahre 1831, $c. §ce.— 
[Travels in Hungary, in the Year 1831. 
§c.§c.] By S.von Ludvigh. Pesth: Eg- 
genberger; London, Richter. 


Ws like travels, especially by travellers not 
English, who, from their manners and ha- 
bits, see most things in a different light 
from ourselves. Above all, we like travels 
by Germans, who see all things under the 
sun in a light strongly coloured or divided 
by their several prisms, national and indi- 
vidual. But there are limits beyond which 
all qualities, even the most pleasing or esti- 
mable, change their nature; and we must 
confess that S. von Ludvigh’s subjectivity, as 
the Germans call this peculiar mode of see- 
ing and describing, somewhat passes those 
limits. He travels about Hungary, looking 
at every place, at every scene, almost ex- 
cusively in its relation to himself. Here 
he went to school, there he was jilted, here 
he fell sick, &c. &c. &c. We really began 
to despair of finding in his pages anything 
to repay the trouble of reading them; but 
Hungary is a country so little known, that 
even the most subjective, or self-engrossed 
tourist, especially as there were spots with 
which he had no private associations, could 
not fail to afford us some local information ; 
and what we have found we hasten to im- 
part to our readers. The first descriptive 
extract that we meet with, relates to one of 
the castles of the Esterhazy family, and re- 
cords a fact which we should have taken 
for a jest, had the book borne any marks of a 
jocular spirit in its author, who professes to 
be a love-lorn invalid. 

From Raab we drove through the Raabau 
(valley of the Raab) to Pankote, where we 
slept in the house of our peasant driver. The 
same carriage conveyed us in the morning to 
Esterhéz. Here we alighted in the avenue in 
front of the princely castle, to view the remains 
of the splendours, once domiciliated there, of 
the princes of Esterhazy. We stumbled upon 
four Viennese, who were making a little excur- 
sion into Hungary ; and with them we visited 
the apartments of the castle. One of these 
contains a beautiful collection of vessels of 
Chinese porcelain. The saloon is large, and 
remarkable for its admirable al fresco paintings. 
Most of the rooms are painted in the Chinese 
taste, some upon grounds of gold. We here 
saw a representation of that wonderful animal 
which, in the last year of the last century (1799!) 
was caught in the neighbouring Neusiedler lake. 
It had a regular human form; but was cover- 
ed with scales, and provided with fins. Under 
careful superintendence, this merman gradually 
became accustomed to human intercourse, and 
suffered himself to be employed in the kitchen 
asa scullion. He never would take any nou- 
rishment except raw fish and toads, and never 
uttered any sound. At length, when it was no 
longer feared that he would attempt to abscond, 
he was allowed his full liberty, and, not feel- 
ing himself at home on dry ground, and being 
Moreover, it is not unlikely, often treated with 
4 cudgelling, he one day disappeared in the 





lake. No natural history affords us any infor- 
mation concerning such a species of animal, 
and the apparition of this merman was and re- 
mains an inexplicable riddle. The great Park 
is neglected. We walked awhile under the 
beautiful alleys of chestnut trees, and discussed 
the economical system of many of our magnates, 
who waste their time abroad, where they are 
little esteemed or even noticed ; whereas, did 
they return home after dedicating a few years 
to foreign travel, they would be generally ho- 
noured, and might very much contribute to 
promoting the welfare of their father-land, and 
to its real national greatness. 


The following gives, we think, a rather 
agreeable idea of the localities of Buda, 
the common European appellation of the 
capital of Lower Hungary; which is com- 
posed of two towns, divided by the Danube, 
and called, in Hungarian and German, Pesth 
and Ofen: 


Much as our capital feels the want of a regu- 
lar promenade, and of walks in the neighbour- 
hood, one division thereof, to wit, Ofen, is in 
this respect so far fortunate, as possessing agree- 
able ramparts and romantic environs. Neither 
have those inhabitants of Pesth who can com- 
mand either horses of their own or hackney 
coaches, or who are fond of long walks, any 
cause for complaint. For my own part, I felt 
no longing for a mall, since even in the Park 
of the Milanese Corso I never walked with 
more satisfaction than at Pesth, of an evening, 
along the bank of the Danube, from the Theatre 
to the Commercial-house, and back through 
the beautiful Dorotheen-gasse.* I mean not to 
assert that the Corso of Milan, and the Spasseg- 
giata of Palermo, possess not more attractions, 
greater beauties; but here likewise is beauty. 
The majestic river on this side, the line of sym- 
metrical houses on the other, the picturesque 
site of Ofen, the Observatory, the Citadel, with 
the residence of his Imperial Highness the Arch- 
duke Palatine ; and there, between rugged rocks, 
upon the side of a naked hill, the loveliest 
gardens, brought thither, it should seem, by 
magic, and proving how completely the powers 
of art and industry can triumph over the most 
stepmotherly disposition of Nature. To the 
north-west the magnificent vine-clad hills, and 
his Imperial Highness’s island amid the glassy 
stream of the Danube, afford an attractive 
landscape, which I must always prefer to the 
captivating gloom of rustling alleys, where dan- 
dies and coquettish dolls are eternally flutter- 
ing. The troublesome dust might of yore be 
more fairly complained of, than now that most 
of the streets are watered: the evil is not, 
however, completely remedied. When I occa- 
sionally wished, remote from the bustle of a 
town, to give myself wholly up to the beauties 
of nature, I would cross the bridge at early 
dawn, pass the countrified Christinenstadt and 
the City Farm, into the so-called Auwinkel 
(literally corner of a meadow), stroll at plea- 
sure in the romantic valley, climb the rock 
projecting betwixt the green hills, to enjoy the 
prospect over the hill-vineyards and towards 
the capital, dine at the ¢raiteur’s in the cheer- 
ful réunion of a select society—always to be 
found there on fine summer days,—and return in 
the evening to the hubbub of the Danube bridge, 


where all the life of Ofen and of Pesth is con- 
centrated. What advantages do not Pesth and 
Ofen enjoy in the neighbouring agreeable and 
salubrious baths—Eisenbad, Bruckbad, Kénig- 
bad, and Kaiserbad? ‘The Town Wood is to 
the Pesthians, what the Prater is to the Vien- 
nese. It cannot, indeed, compare with this last 
in life and variety; the Kénigsgasse,t through 
which one drives out, is, it must be confessed, 
no Jdgerzeile;{ yet the way thither, through 
regular avenues, is assuredly very agreeable. 

A visit to Bartfeld, a fashionable Hunga- 
rian watering-place, situated at the foot of 
the Carpathian mountains, and the mode 
of life there, are thus described : 

The valley of the Toplya is assuredly the 
most pleasing in the Palatinate of Saros. A 
rich corn-bearing level, through which winds 
the Toplya, is encircled by fruitful hills and 
mountains, wherein nestle seven peaceful vil- 
lages. 

Here I was so happy as to enjoy, during seve- 
ral summer months, the pleasures of a country 
life, in a highly polished society ; and there the 
long-wished-for opportunity of visiting Bartfeld 
presented itself. 

We took the shortest road, by Marhany— 
inasmuch as, in consequence of the long drought, 
the Toplya, which we had to cross full twelve 
times, allowed us so to do. A five-hours’ drive 
brought us to our destination, and lodged us in 
the Henselmann Establishment, close to the 
mineral spring. Scarcely had we alighted, ere 
we hurried off to the town, where I made 
the agreeable acquaintance of the Chief Judge, 
Herr Stephan von Kapy, who is justly esteemed 
one of our best and most talented musical 
amateurs. The little town, one of the oldest in 
Hungary, lies about half a mile (German) from 
the Baths, in a narrow valley. 

In the evening we returned to the mineral 
spring. The Walk was all alive, until the bray- 
ing of a trumpet called to the theatre, where 
a Hungarian company performed Othello. The 
house was of wood, but tolerably roomy, and 
quite full. At Bartfeld, where lodgings are 
provided for some thousands of visitors, whither 
flock so many Hungarians and numbers of Poles, 
almost all endowed with taste and a lively sense 
of the beautiful—at this beautiful and lovely 
Bartfeld one really might have looked for a 
handsome theatre: it need not be a gorgeous 
colonnaded temple—nay,a wooden edifice might 
answer the purpose; but the form, and espe- 
cially the painting and decorations, ought to be 
regulated by a better taste. The finest acting, 
the exquisite life of the stage, must perforce 
lose, if not all, yet much of their effect, in 
a boarded hut, resembling a village alehouse. 
Szerdahelyi and Dery, as Othello and Desde- 
mona, sang admirably ; but, to be good, an opera 
requires much, especially a good orchestra. The 
theatre is well frequented, and scarcely any 
body wishes for a German company. It is de- 
lightful to find the hearts of the nobility glow- 
ing with so much love for the Magyar language, 
in ‘a district where the Sclavonian dialect pre- 
vails ; and it were to be wished that Hungarian 
actors might henceforward—honoured as they 
have been here—find their account in visiting 
the different baths and towns of Hungary. No 
hatred on account of diversity of language and 
religion ought to divide a nation living under 








* Name of a street. 


+t Name of a street. 
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one paternal government; each should have a 
fair field; every one who contributes anything 
to the welfare of the nation deserves praise and 
recompense; every one can be useful in his 
sphere—every one therefore deserves esteem, 
whether he speak this or that language, whether 
he profess this or that creed. * * * 

It is on St. Anne’s day that Bartfeld appears 
in all its glory; and so I have seen it to-day. 

Although music resounded in most directions, 
and the walks and roads swarmed with a party- 
coloured human crowd, yet it cannot be said 
that, in proportion to the numbers of magnates 
and nobles here resident, splendour and gaiety 
strikingly enlivened the beautiful grove. The 
cause is said to lie not in a spirit of economy, but 
in actual want of money. Poles and Hungarians 
are reciprocally desirous of outshining each other, 
wherefore many prefer to draw back altogether, 
rather than make a moderate display, and even 
that, perhaps, with difficulty. 

After the play,all the world repaired to the spa- 
cious ball-room. The music was good; the danc- 
ing ladies were, for the most part, very elegantly 
dressed, and possessed some beauty, and the only 
possible subject for complaint was the crowd. In 
proportion as the theatre is defective, is the 
ball-room pretty, and suited to its purpose. Con- 
nected with it are billiard, card, and supper rooms, 
At the faro-table, no dearth of cash was percep- 
tible. 

Although, despite the heat and dust, I could 
not, or rather would not, forbear dancing with 
some of our beauties, and so spent the ball-night 
right pleasantly in the very lap of social enjoy- 
ment, yet were the two following days more 
interesting tome. The one, because it procured 
me the acquaintance of Herr J. von Sz—, a man 
alike distinguished for his humane disposition 
and for his general knowledge ; the other, on 
account of a delightful excursion to Shoro, where 
the hundred lime trees recal the bloody times of 
Raékéczy. 

Bartfeld unquestionably is one of the most 
agreeable watering places in Hungary. The site 
is romantic—the walksin the wood are delicious 
—the mall is spacious, and well frequented. 
The mineral water is strong, and pleasant to 
drink ; the baths are powerfully chalybeate, and 
furnished with every convenience. 

Great part of the volume is filled with— 
what has now, thank Heaven! lost much of 
its interest — anti-cholera regulations, and 
their execution, exhibiting the inefficiency 
of such measures, at least under despotic 
governments, to produce aught save incon- 
venience: stying up numbers of human 
beings in a small room, by way of lazaretto, 
detaining those whose cash was short, or ex- 
hausted, in towns where they had no means 
of subsistence, whilst the wealthy, by bribes 
and long circuits, foiled all prohibitions, and 
the like, are among the results. But, ere 
laying down the pen, we must not omit to 
say, that our author is himself a Magyar, 
and would have written his book in Magyar, 
had he been sufficiently master of the lan- 
guage—A tour in Hungary, to be read by 
Hungarians only ! 


Memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston, his 
Lineage, Life, and Times ; with a History 
of the Invention of Logarithms. By Mark 


4to. 


[Second Notice.) 
Tuese Memoirs are very unequally written. 
They consist of two great divisions—one com- 
soa the personal history of the phi- 
osopher, the genealogy of his family, frag- 
ments of the family history of many Scottish 
houses of distinction, and occasional illustra- 
tions of some dark passages in the annals of 


Napier. 





Scotland; the other a criticism on Napier’s 
works, and an attempt to fix the philosopher's 
place in the scale of intellect. The latter 
portion, though by far the more difficult part 
of the task which the biographer has assigned 
to himself, is the better executed. There is 
considerable power and discrimination in 
some of his criticisms, together with a display 
of knowledge of the history of the sciences of 
extension and numbers, somewhat imposing 
in its character. The means of such a dis- 
play are, it is true, within the reach of men 
of very limited scientific acquirements; yet 
we see no reason to doubt that the present 
biographer of John Napier has devoted con- 
siderable attention to the subjects, which that 
great discoverer illustrated, and the bounda- 
ries of which he so mightily enlarged. 

The first part of the work, though weak and 
gossiping, is yet heavy. The aristocratic par- 
tialities of the author are obtrusive; and his 
displays of heraldic and genealogical know- 
ledge wearisome. His devotion to the subject 
of his work is paraded on all occasions; and 
his attempts to justify it are not always of 
the most successful kind. Napier was not 
only, according to his biographer and name- 
sake, the greatest man whom Scotland ever 
produced, but, if we do not misconstrue cer- 
tain indications which present themselves at 
intervals throughout the work, the greatest 
man by whom the world has yet been en- 
lightened. Do we blame this zeal on the 
part of Napier’s biographer? Far from it; 
but we cannot avoid contrasting the magni- 
tude of the pretensions urged in Napier’s 
name, with the feebleness of the style in 
which these pretensions are defended, and 
with the very limited knowledge of the 
merits of the advancers of the land-marks 
of other departments of science, which this 
champion of Napier’s glories exhibits. 

The following passage, while it unfolds 
the object of the present work, introduces us 
to one of the author's prevailing theories, 
and throws some light on the general cha- 
racter of his opinions :— 

“Tt may be said that his biographer can be 
neither more nor less than a chapter of human 
knowledge in its loftiest departments ; and it is 
usual to dismiss the mortal genealogies of the 
sons of science with almost contemptuous bre- 
vity. But the pride of intellect which affects 
a supercilious disdain for an historical lineage 
or hereditary honour, if less absurd, is perhaps 
more mischievous than the pride of ancestry. 
Applied to the history of philosophers the pro- 
position seems questionable, that it is ‘more 
honourable to have achieved fame and eminence 
without the advantages of high birth, than with 
their assistance.’ Necessity is the mother of 
invention, and poverty has been found the most 
faithful nurse of genius. Napier incurred a 
greater risk of never attaining his throne in 
letters, from the wealth of his family, and the 
courtly and historical connections of his house, 
than if his parentage could only have been traced 
toa hovel. Ramus was reared as a shepherd, 

Ren Jonson as a bricklayer, Longomontanus 
was the son of a labourer, Metastasio of a com- 
mon mechanic, Haydn’s father was a wheel- 
wright, Linneus was bred a shoemaker, and the 
fiery spark of Franklin’s genius was struck from 
the forge of a blacksmith. Without multiplying 
examples, or taking any from our own country, 
where the instances are too modern to be within 
the pale of courteous observation, it may be 
safely said, that the annals of letters are gorged 
with illustrious proofs that the sons of the lowly 
may become the lights of the world. 





“Yet the illustrious transatlantic philosopher 
whom we have named, while expressing exulta- 
tion in his victory over the difficulties of an in. 
ferior origin, evinces at the same time an aris. 
tocratic anxiety to surround the smithy of his 
ancestors with the halo of antiquity and heredi- 
tary right. * * * 

*« But in the British Isles at least, the cottage 
school of knowledge is not unrivalled; nor can 
it be said, that with us genius only flashes, like 
the lightning, from the bosom of obscurity, 
While such names as Bacon, Boyle, and Byron, 
illustrate the aristocracy of England and Ireland, 
those of Napier and Scott belong to the feudal 
history of their country.¢ The magnitude of 
these examples outweighs the multitude op. 
posed; and the contemplation is consolatory 
and wholesome to the higher classes of society, 

“The instance of Napier is peculiarly striking, 
In his own country, where he has no monument 
but his works, he as far excels all her philoso- 
phers in a comparison of intellectual achieve- 
ment, as in the curious and quaint antiquities 
of his race; and of him it is that England’s 
greatest historian has recorded an estimate, 
true to this hour, that he was ‘the person to 
whom the title of a GREAT MAN is more justly 
due than to any other whom his country ever 
produced.’}” 

The note appended to this dissertation is, 
perhaps, the most curious portion of our ex- 
tract. From it we learn that our Scottish 
neighbours are half inclined to claim Newton 
asacountryman! We never saw the = 
mooted before. We do not despair, how- 
ever, of yet seeing Shakspeare and Bacon 
proved to be Scotchmen! 

As to Mr. Napier’s speculation about the 
respective influences of poverty and wealth 
on genius, we must observe that it is one of 
the most inconsequential which has ever at- 
tracted our notice. Both poverty and wealth 
undoubtedly. exercise, in different circum- 
stances, the most contradictory influences 
on genius. The nature of the genius must 
be taken into account as well as the nature 
of the circumstances which act upon it. There 
may be, and perhaps are, some kinds of genius 
which flourish only when the pressure of 
vulgar distresses is removed from them. 
There may be, and probably are, other 
kinds of genius, on which adversity acts 
as flint does on steel. Nothing can, how- 
ever, be more unsafe than to lay down, 
as the author before us does, rules as to the 
influence of circumstances on genius in the 
abstract. Some, besides, of Mr. Napier’s 
propositions, though of common acceptance, 
are obviously unsound, when pushed beyond 
a certain very limited point. Thus, what 
can be more erroneous than his broad and 
unqualified intimation, that “ necessity is the 
mother of invention, and poverty has been 
found the most faithful nurse of genius”? 
If necessity be inevitably, and in all circum- 





«+ [ have not instanced Sir Isaac Newton, because 
his mighty name belongs to the debateable land in this 
question, According to his latest biography, neither 
England nor Scotland, the aristocracy nor the people, 
can positively claim him. Sir David Brewster, after 
stating the pros and cons on the subject, adds, ‘all 
these circumstances prove that Sir Isaac Newton could 
not trace his pedigree with any certainty beyond bis 
grandfather ; and that there were two different tradi- 
tions in his family—one which referred his descent to 
John Newton of Westby, and the other to a gentleman 
of East Lothian, who accompanied King James VI. to 
England. Ina letter addressed to me by the learned 
George Chalmers, Eeq., I find the following observa- 
tions respecting the immediate relations of Sir Isaac: 
The Newtons of Woolsthorpe (says he), who were 
merely yeomen farmers, were not by any means opulent. 
The son of Sir Isaac’s father’s brother was a carpenter 
called John.’ ” « . 

“+ Hume’s History of England, vii. 44.’ 
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stances, the mother of invention, it must 
follow, that wherever necessity exists, there 
will be found inventive talent. We are afraid 
that a careful survey of society will scarcely 
justify such anticipations. If, again, “ po- 
yerty has been found the most faithful nurse 
of genius,” it must follow, that no portion of 
that genius which nature has veuchsafed to 
the poor, has ever been lost to the world! 
Yet no one has ever mixed extensively with 
the humbler orders of society without per- 
ceiving, on all sides, traces of very high 
talent, of various kinds, running to waste, 
or in a state of absolute suspension ! 

If we are to understand the proposition, 
that “necessity is the mother of invention,” 
in the sense in which Mr. Napier would 
employ it, we ought undoubtedly to look to 
the most barbarous periods of social history, 
as to the eras of the most sublime inventions 
which grace the annals of mankind; and 
instead of securing academical retreats for 
the calm pursuits of learning, we ought to 
expose our students to all the bustle and 
interruptions of the world! 

Again, if Napier’s merits are to be consider- 
ed, in conformity with the suggestion of his 
biographer, as enhanced by the circumstance 
of his not having been a poor man, then, as- 
suredly, we cannot admit the validity of an- 
other claim which the author of these Memoirs 
advances on behalf of the inventor of Loga- 
rithms. ‘That other claim rests on the im- 
perfect aids which contemporary science 
imparted to Napier. The biographer, in con- 
trasting Napier with Newton, dwells with 
much force on the comparative facilities for 
prosecuting discovery which Newton enjoyed. 
But if those facilities were of advantage to 
Newton, our author's proposition about the 
quickening influences of NecEssiTy on genius 
must be rejected at once ! 

We have, perhaps, pursued these consider- 
ations too far. We hasten therefore to lay 
before the reader some of the more interesting 
passages from the first portion of the work :— 

“John Graham of Hallyards succeeded to the 
office which Sir Archibald Napier had held, of 
justice-depute to the Earl of Argyll, some time 
before the 12th of January 1579; and at the 
trial of Morton in 1581, he presided in that 
capacity. On the trial of Gowrie in 1584, he 
Was appointed justice by special commission ; 
and immediately thereafter obtained the place 
of an ordinary Lord of Session in the room of 
Robert Pont, who was then removed under a 
peremptory act, incapacitating ‘all persouns 
exercising functions of ministrie within the kirk 
of God to bear or exerce any office of civil juris- 
diction.” David Moyse the notary, who has 
left a very curious journal of his times, records, 
that in June 1590, ¢ The Lordis of Sessioun wer 
Intendit to be altered, and sum accusatiown past 
betwix Mr. John Grahameand Mr. David M ‘Gill, 
baithe Lordis of the Sessioun, ather of thame 
accusing utheris of bryberie and kneaverie.’ But 
he afterwards became involved in a matter yet 
more serious, and which proved fatal to him. 
The estate of Hallyards consisted of temple 
ands, which Graham had obtained through his 
wife, the widow of Sir James Sandilands of 
Calder. That lady held them upon a title granted 
by her first husband, whose tenants in those 
lands had a preferable right of possession. To 
defeat this, a deed was forged bya notary at the 
suggestion of William Graham, a brother of the 

of Session, by which it was made to appear 
that these tenants had yielded their preferable 
nght; and consequently, they were cast in an 
‘ction raised to establish it. But the forgery 





was discovered, and the notary hanged; upon 
which Mr. John Graham raised another action 
against the minister of Sterling, who, he alleged, 
had extorted a false confession from the unfor- 
tunate notary. This proceeding brought the 
General Assembly of the Church and the Court 
of Session into violent collision, The Assembly 
cited Graham to appear before it, and answer 
for his scandal against the church. The Court 
of Session stood up for the independence of 
their own jurisdiction and members; and sent 
their president Lord Provand, with the Lords 
Culross and Barnbarrach, as a deputation to 
the ecclesiastical court, disclaiming the Assem- 
bly’s right to interfere in the matter. Both 
jurisdictions were obstinate, and the dispute 
was quashed without being properly adjusted. 
The result was, that the tenants of the temple 
lands pursued the young heir of the original 
proprietor, whose tutor and uncle, Sir James 
Sandilands, took up the matter with all the vin- 
dictive violence of the times. The Duke of 
Lennox lent his powerful aid ; and, says Calder- 
wood, ‘upon Tuesday, 13th February 1593, Mr. 
John Graham of Hallyards went out of Edin- 
burgh towards Leith, being charged to departe 
off the toun. ‘The Duke and Sir James Sandi- 
lands following as it were, with clubs in their 
hands, and coming down Leith Wynd, one of 
Mr. John’s company looked back, and seeing 
them, they turned to make resistance. The 
Duke sent and willed them to go forward, pro- 
mising no man should invade them; yet Mr. 
John Graham’s company shot, whereupon the 
Duke suffered Sir James and his company to 
do for themselves. Mr. John was shot; his 
company fled before ever he was carried to a 
house. Sir Alexander Stuart’s page, a French 
boy, seeing his master (Sir Alexander) slain, 
followed Mr. John Graham into the house, 
dowped a whinger into him, and so dispatched 
him. Before this encounter, Mr. John was ac- 
companied with three or four score.’ The tragic 
end of this unhappy Lord of Session affords a 
curious picture of the times, and shows that our 
philosopher acted wisely in his endeavours to 
prevent cummer in such matters, and in his 
anxiety to ‘ mell with na sik extraordinar doingis.’ 
Probably his letter is of a date long previous to 
the death of Graham, and it may be before the 
latter was elevated from his justiceship to the 
Bench. Perhaps the deed quoted has reference 
tothe period when John Napier encountered such 
perilous disputesin the managementof his father's 
estate. The autographs will interest the reader. 
The royal signature is of James VI. while he was 
yeta youth. That of Montrose is of the grand- 
father of the lady who became the wile of John 
Napier’s eldest son and was the sister of the 
great marquis. He was high chancellor, and 
viceroy of Scotland after James succeeded to 
the throne of England. As for the signature of 
Morton, the right hand that traced it is record- 
ed in blood. ‘The Lord Maxwell, a celebrated 
border noble, obtained a grant of the Earidom 
of Morton (upon the fail of the regent) in the 
year 1581, of which, however, he was deprived 
a few years afterwards. A deadly feud arose 
betwixt the Maxwells and the Johnstones; and 
in the celebrated battle fought betwixt them, 
the Lord Maxwell or Morton, being borne to 
the ground, stretched out his right hand for 
quarter, but it was instantly severed from his 
body. In the meanwhile, a certain feudal lady 
of the Johnstone clan issued from a family for- 
tress, (which she had valiantly defended,) at- 
tended by a single female, and with the keys of 
the tower hanging on her arm. On the field of 
battle ‘ she saw lying beneath a thorn-tree, a 
call, grey-haired, noble-looking man, arrayed 
in bright armour, but bare-headed, and bleed- 
ing to death from the loss of his right hand. 
He asked her for mercy and help with a falter- 
ing voice; but the idea of deadly feud, in that 





time and country, closed all access to compas- 
sion even in the female bosom. She saw before 
her only the enemy of her clan and the cause of 
her father’s captivity and death; and raising 
the ponderous keys which she bore along with 
her, the Lady of Lockerby is commonly reported 
to have dashed out the brains of the vanquished 
Lord Maxwell.’ Such, gentle reader, were the 
characters and habits of Lords of Session, no- 
blemen, and ladies, in the times of our philo- 
sopher, and with many of whom, notwithstand- 
ing the quiet and studious retirement of his 
own habits, he must have come into occasional 
contact.” 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada was 
commonly ascribed to the influence of magic ; 
and that great event would appear to have 
first turned the thoughts of Napier to the 
Apocalypse. 

“The mind of Napier was particularly agi- 
tated upon this occasion. He had been long 
brooding over the depths of the Apocalypse, 
and began to perceive a divine light breaking 
upon his hitherto obscure lucubrations. The 
sequel I shall give in his own words. ‘Then,’ 
says he, ‘greatly rejoycing in the Lord, I began 
to write thereof in Latin; yet I purposed not 
to have set out the same suddenly, and far lesse 
to have written the same also in English, til that 
of late, this new insolencie of Papists, arising 
about the 1588 year of God, and dayly incresing 
within this iland, doth so pitie our hearts, seeing 
them put more trust in Jesuites and seminarie 
priests than in the true Scriptures of God, and 
in the Pope and King of Spaine than in the 
King of Kings, that to prevent the same, I was 
constrained of compassion, leaving the Latin, to 
haste out in English this present worke, almost 
unripe, that thereby the simple of this iland may 
be instructed, the godly confirmed, and the 
proud and foolish expectations of the wicked 
beaten downe; purposing hereafter, God willing, 
to publish shortly the other Latin edition 
hereof, to the publike utilitie of the whole 
church.’ One great object was to awaken and 
alarm the conscience of King James, whose du- 
plicity and inconsistent conduct harassed the 
church at home while beset by powerful enemies 
from abroad. Our philosopher proposed, there- 
fore, to address his commentaries to that prince 
with such a solemn warning as the times sug- 
gested, and his majesty’s conduct seemed to 
require. But in the beginning of the winter 
1589, James was absent on his matrimonial 
expedition to Denmark. When he returned 
with his consort in the following year, he found 
every department of his government unusually 
tranquil, owing chiefly to the judicious manage- 
ment of the affairs of the church by Robert 
Bruce of Airth, aided in his exertions by such 
laymen as John Napier and Thomas Craig of 
Riccarton, who were at the same time members 
of the General Assembly, The whole country 
now became engrossed with the ceremony of 
the coronation, and great cordiality prevailed 
betwixt the church and the court. James was 
submissive to his clergy, and the clergy played 
the part of courtiers as well as they could.” 

“ At this time Sir James Chisholm, who was 
the king’s master of household, had fallen under 
no persecution, and was not even suspected. 
Yet since at least the close of the year 1519, he 
had become deeply involved in a treasonable 
plot to aid Spain against Britain; and various 
members of his family were amongst the most 
active plotters. His uncle William Chisholm, 
the Ex-Bishop of Dumblane, and now of Vason 
in France, where he had been driven for his 
adherence to the Catholic cause and the fortunes 
of Queen Mary, was of great account among the 
Jesuits, and seems to have been the person 
through whom Sir James was seduced. The 
bishop’s other nephew John was the party em- 
ployed to carry money from Spain to aid the 
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cause in Scotland. This appears from the terms 
of a letter which fell into the hands of the Pro- 
testants after the plot was discovered. It is ad- 
dressed by one Bruce, a Papist, to the Duke of 
Parma, written in French cypher, and dated 
from Edinburgh 24th January 1589. Accord- 
ing to the translation made of it upon disclosure, 
it commences by informing the Duke that 
* Monsieur Chesholme’ had arrived in Scotland 
after a voyage of five days; that he instantly 
proceeded to the Earl of Huntly, and delivered 
letters from the duke to that nobleman in his 
own house in Dumfermline on the 13th of Octo- 
ber: the letter then acknowledges receipt by 
the hand of John Chisholm of ‘sax thousand 
twa hundreth thre scoir twelve crounis of the 
sum, and thre thousand sevin hundreth Spanish 
pistolets’ from the Duke of Parma. The writer 
proceeds to detail the plans and resources of the 
Spanish party in Scotland, and adds, ‘ likewise 
I sall help myself by the prudence of Schir 
James Chesholme, eldest brother to the said 
John quha brocht the money from your hienes, 
for he is a man confident, wise, ane on our 
pairt, and very little suspect.’ It appears, how- 
ever, that some suspicion had arisen against the 
family at this time, for the same letter mentions, 
that one Thomas Tyrie had reported to King 
James that Bishop William had spoken with the 
Duke of Parma, very much to his majesty’s dis- 
advantage, and that John Chisholme was also in 
close communication with his uncle the bishop. 


“Thus the celebrated plot of ‘the Spanish 
blanks’ was organized; and when nearly ripe, 
the person selected to fire the train, by carrying 
the treasonable papers abroad, was John Na- 
pier’s father-in-law, the grandfather of his nu- 
merous second family. Probably that prudence, 
which might have added success to the scheme 
had Sir James followed out the first plan, saved 
him from so perilous a part in the conspiracy. 
George Kerr, finding it impossible to live in 
comfort or safety in Scotland under his sentence 
of excommunication, was on the eve of quitting 
the country; and it was finally arranged that 
the commission should be transferred to him. 
While he was waiting for further instructions, 
near the Island of Cumray, Andrew Knox, the 
minister of Paisley, acquired secret intelligence 
of the plot, and with a spirit and determination 
worthy the name he bore, proceeded with some 
armed men, and several Protestant gentlemen, 
on board of the vessel where Kerr was, and in- 
stantly seized him. Various treasonable letters 
and papers were discovered in the coat sleeve 
of one of the mariners. Graham of Fintry and 
Barclay of Ladyland were apprehended about 
the same time. This important intelligence 
reached Edinburgh upon a Sunday during divine 
service. The sensation was so great that the 
clergymen brought their sermons to a speedy 
conclusion, and exhorted the people to arm 
themselves immediately in order to insure the 
safe custody of the prisoners. These unfortu- 
nate individuals, escorted by a sort of national 
guard hastily got up among the townsmen, were 
lodged in the tolbooth of Edinburgh. Meetings 
and solemn conventions of the ministers and 
well-affected barons followed, which at once 
alarmed and enraged the monarch, who ‘was 
haistit from his pastyme sonar nor he thoght 
to have bene.’ His presence was the more ne- 
cessary, that three earls, Huntly, Angus, and 
Errol, were deeply implicated,—their signatures 
having been found to certain suspicious blanks 
among the papers; and before the king’s arrival 
in Edinburgh, the Earl of Angus had been car- 
ried a prisoner to the castle. 

“A most disgraceful scene, not generally no- 
ticed by our historians, now occurred before the 
privy-council. George Kerr would make no 
confessions ; and it was proposed to put him in 
the bootikins, an infernal instrument of torture, 
worthy of the most savage age of heathen per- 





secution. The justice-clerk, Sir Lewis Bellen- 
den, alarmed at the menaces of Kerr’s friends, 
refused to comply; but the monarch himself 
ordered the torture to proceed. The nature of 
it was to lacerate and crush the limb of the 
sufferer, by driving iron wedges between the shin 
bone and the iron boot, the interrogatories being 
repeated at each successive stroke of the hammer. 
Kerr’s fortitude was proof against the dreadful 
preparatives, and the first blow; but upon the 
application of a second, he cried out for mercy, 
and said he would confess all. The substance 
of his deposition taken on the 13th February 
1592-3 was,—that in June 1592, Sir James 
Chisholm had obtained from the Earls of Angus 
and Errol, in their own lodgings in Edinburgh, 
their respective signatures in French, as if ad- 
dressed to the King of Spain, but with blanks 
above, to be filled up by one Mr. William Crich- 
ton, a Jesuit, as he pleased,—that the other 
blanks produced, with their respective signa- 
tures, had been procured about the same time, 
and that Sir James Chisholme held secret con- 
ferences on the subject with David Graham of 
Fintrie and the witness Kerr,—that at first the 
noblemen implicated had agreed that Sir James 
‘quha wes then ane of his majestie’s maister 
houshaldis, suld have gone to Spain with this 
commission, in respect he wes utherwise bounit 
towardis his uncle Maister William Chesholme, 
callit Bischop of Dumblane, for Schir James 
had the first credeit of this erand with the no- 
billmen,’ &c.; but not being ready in time, and 
‘ Maister George Ker being bounit off the cun- 
trie, it wes thocht best that the same commis- 
sion suld be gevin to him,’ and ‘ he wes employed 
in that errand the rather because baith his gud- 
dames were Creichtouns.’ The result contem- 
plated was, that 30,000 men should land out of 
Spain on the west coast of Scotland, march to 
Carlisle, and invade England, Jeaving 5000 
Spaniards with the noblemen in Scotland to 
proclaim liberty of conscience. David Graham 
deponed to the same effect. On the 15th of 
February, the Earl of Angus made his escape 
from the castle; and upon the 16th, Fintrie, 
more dead than alive, and certainly the least 
guilty of all concerned, was beheaded at the 
Cross. But Kerr’s life was spared, and he was 
sent to the castle of Edinburgh, from which he 
too made his escape on the 20th of June fol- 
lowing.” 

We must again return to this work. In 
the meantime, we think it right to say, that 
even the desultory gossiping which we have 
remarked on in the first part, brings us ac- 
quainted with many curious facts connected 
with the history of Napier’s family and his 
country. 


Meine Gefongenschaft in Russland, in den 
Jahren 1812 und 1813—[My Captivity in 
Russia, in the years 1812 and 1813]. By 
F. L. von Lindenau, Major in the Prus- 


sian Army, &c. Konneburg: F. Weber ; 
London, Black & Young. 
Tue first remark to which this tiny volume 
gave birth in our minds, arose as we con- 
templated its lengthy title-page, whereof, by 
the bye, we have omitted much. That re- 
mark, if it may be so called, was wonder how 
a Prussian officer should have remained a 
mage of war in Russia in 1813, when the 
‘ing of Prussia had become the ally of the 
Moscovite Czar. This difficulty was cleared 
up as we read on, not indeed by any express 
explanation of the gallant officer's, but solely 
by our own sagacity—we hope, under the 
circumstances, to be pardoned this self- 
eulogy. We discovered that Herr von Lin- 
denau is by birth a Saxon, and concluded 





that he had only become a Prussian ‘sub. 
ject since 1813, by the division of Saxony, 
operated at Vienna. Prussian or Saxon, the 
Major's book has somewhat disappointed us, 
Taken prisoner on the 12th of August, 1812, 
during Napoleon’s advance into Russia, he 
spent seventeen months of captivity, on 
parole, at Kiew and Bialystock ; but passing 
his time with his Saxon fellow-prisoners, he 
seems to have seen, or at least to have re- 
membered and recorded, wondrous little of 
Russian ways and manners, though he praises 
the kindness and hospitality he met with, 
Of that little, however, some is new to us, 
and so much as seems curious or amusing 
we shall impart to our readers, The Kiew 
population is thus described :— 


We here find a strong-built, thickset race of 
men. The middle classes dress pretty much in 
the German fashion, with hair fashionably cut, 
The poorer tradesman wears the Polish ‘garb, 
with his hair cut round, in the Russian style, 
In winter he covers his head with a cap, in 
summer with a low round hat, or a light T'schap. 
ka. The peasant goes with his neck and breast 
uncovered, his beard unshorn, and his body 
clad in a tight garment of coarse brown, mostly 
home-woven cloth, fastened with a gaily colour- 
ed sash round his loins. He is usually shod 
with sandals. ‘The body-linen, made ina very 
peculiar fashion, consists of a coloured stuff, the 
favourite wear, indeed, of all classes. The dress 
of the women much resembles that of the men. 
The countrywomen wear, like them, brown 
cloth, with gaudy sashes; a Capuchin’s hood or 
cowl, which in summer falls back, is drawn over 
the head in winter or foul weather. In summer 
they wear a sort of net wound about their hair. 
They (the women) are skilful in the manage- 
ment of carts, with horse or even bullock teams; 
and are great lovers of brandy. The wives and 
daughters of.tradesmen dress themselves nicely, 
and even tastefully. Their winter garb consists 
of a fur pelisse, with a standing collar of silk or 
cloth, and reaching to the feet, upon which they 
wear half boots; but in summer, shoes and blue 
or dark-coloured stockings. Unmarried women 
wear nothing on their heads, but their hair 
braided in long thick tresses, that hang down 
to the waist, and end in a bow of ribbon; mar- 
ried women wear a coloured silk handkerchief, 
fringed, and worked in gold or silver, twisted 
about the head, and hanging in a point behind, 
so as to conceal the hair. These handkerchiefs 
cost from ten to thirty rubles. The summer 
dress consists of a cloth camisole, gaily bordered, 
and with long skirts. The more refined classes 
receive the fashions from St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. The dress of the Russian clergy, ex- 
cept when officiating in church, consists of a 
long, coloured gown and a high fur cap, which, 
in summer, they exchange for a low round hat. 
They wear their hair parted in front, and 
hanging low over their shoulders behind; and 
usually carry a long stick. 

The Kiew system of tea-making is as sur- 
prising to us as to our Major, although an 
expression in one of Victor Jacquemonts 
letters from India induces a suspicion that 
it is practised in France—learned perhaps 
from the Cossacks :— 

Nowhere is tea to be found of such excel- 
lence, or in such variety, as here; and I must 
say a few words respecting the mode of making 
tea at social parties and in families. The lady 
of the house, who has the tea-machine, with 
boiling water before her, (whether this machine 
be an urn or a teapot we confess ourselves at a 
loss to determine,) fills a tumbler with raw tea, 
within about a thumb’s breadth of the brim, 
pours the boiling liquid upon the tea, and covers 
the glass whilst the tea draws for a few minutes: 
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She then throws away what is called the wild 


water, puts the tea into the machine, and serves 


ny. When every one present has had a cup 
of this infusion, the tea-machine is emptied of 
its contents, replenished with boiling water, and 
the operation is repeated. The tea-leaves taken 
out of the tea-machine are afterwards dried by 
the servants and sold. 


The ceremonial of interments, and the sort 
of annual festival of the dead, are strange, 
although the admixture of a jollification with 
mourning be not altogether unprecedented, 
Irish wakes affording something of the kind. 
After describing the well-known mode of 
celebrating Easter in the Greek church, our 
Major proceeds to say :— 

The holidays terminate with a festival of the 
dead, held in the church-yard. This takes place 
on the first Monday after Easter week, when all 
hurry to the cemeteries, situated upon the ad- 
jacent hills, to visit the graves of their parents, 
friends and relations. Each family forms its own 
circle, into which no stranger may intrude. The 
air resounds with the loud prayers and sobs of 
the mourners, and when sorrow has thus at last 
exhausted its violence, a corpse-meal is served 
upon the tombs, to which nothing is wanting. 
During this repast the clergy perform the office 
for the dead in the open churches, and at the 
close of the ceremony the mourners distribute 
money and victuals to the poor. The festival 
lasts until a late hour of the evening, when the 
church-yards become more animated, from the 
usual effect of the immoderate use of spirituous 
liquors. 

The interment of the dead is conducted in a 
singular manner. When the soul has departed, 
the body lies for three days in the house, 
wherein psalms are read. ‘The priest then pre- 
sents himself, and offers up a short prayer, after 
which the corse is carried, uncovered, to the 
church, and only there inclosed in the coffin. 
At the funerals of the rich, the road of the 
corse, from the house to the church, is strewed 
with box-leaves and flowers. The rich are usu- 
ally buried in the churches; otherwise they are 
carried to the church-yard, and there interred 
with a short prayer; which done, the priest re- 
turns with the mourners to the church. In the 
middle of the sacred edifice is now placed a 
vessel of good rice broth, of which every one 
partakes at discretion. This custom is seldom 
observed amongst the higher classes, and is 
probably of great antiquity. 


Upon his return home, after Saxony had 
joined the allies, our Major witnesses a Polish 
Jewish wedding, with his account of which 
we shall conclude :— 

Koretz, where we took up our quarters for 
the night, remains vividly impressed upon my 
recollection from our having there lighted upon 
aJewish wedding. The ceremonial began with 
a procession, brilliant in its own way, in which 
the wealth and treasure of the Israelites shone 
forth. The overloaded caps of some indivi- 
duals were actually stiff with fine pearls, and I 
was assured that some of those caps were worth 
from 100 to 200 ducats. The procession pa- 
raded the streets, after which the whole party 
repaired to a festive marriage banquet. The 
next morning the newly-married pair receive 
avisit of an unusual description; their visitors 
entering the apartment by the window instead 
of the door, and fairly routing the young couple 
ftom the nuptial couch. 


We think a modest Jewish bride might 
bargain for a many-storied house, and a 
chamber at a sufficient height from the 
ground to render this indelicate intrusion 
‘matter at least of some difficulty, if not 
hagard, to the visitors. 


A Tale. 3 vols. London: Whittaker. 
Tue best that can be said of this novel is, 
that it brings us acquainted with a peculiar 
people—a sort of hybrid generation between 
quakers and whale-fishermen, who inhabit 
the little barren island of Nantucket, one of 
a cluster off the coast of Massachusetts. For 
many reasons, we incline to think that it is 
the work ofa young and inexperienced writer 
—there are some scenes in it sketched with 
skill, but the hand is not firm and sure, and 
the writer wants the power to weave them 
together, so that the whole should form a 
continuous narrative of sustained interest. 
Story there is none—so that the best we 
can do either for author or reader, is to de- 
tach one or two of these scenes. Here is 
an account of the preparations for the great 
annual festival, the Sheep-shearing :— 


“‘ By sunrise the selectmen, or magnates of 
the town, dressed in their ‘ best bib-and-tucker,’ 
were seen moving towards the common in a 
body. The solemn importance of the office, 
and the magnitude of their calling, were observ- 
able in their prim and sedate carriage, while 
acting in their official capacity of umpires or 
judges in the division of the fleece, or in deter- 
mining the ownership of the sheep whose marks 
had been obliterated or defaced. Next came 
the inhabitants and their guests—staying not 
for precedence, or the order of going forth—but 
bending their hasty steps to the common. These 
were immediately followed by a train of carts 
and caléches, or those little two-wheeled vehi- 
cles peculiar to Nantucket, and adapted, by 
their uncommon lightness and small friction of 
the hub and axle, to ‘the sandy soil—if such 
may be dignified by the name of soil which forms 
the superstratum of the island. The heavier 
and more capacious carriages were laden with 
the profusion of good things, carefully provided 
against the great day by every family, and des- 
tined for the comfortable refreshment of the 
body during the progress of the shearing. Each 
family had reared its own tent, and now gar- 
nished thesuburban board with its choicest pro- 
visions. With some, the savings of a whole 
year were liberally and anxiously appropriated 
to furnish the various appointments of tents and 
camp equipage, and the other paraphernalia of 
meats, bread-stuffs, and vegetables. * * * 

“It was not, however, the congregation of 
the flocks, and the temptations for the appetite, 
that solely constituted the interest of the scene. 
The shearing, as it is called, is seized upon, 
also, as a fitting occasion for the free interchange 
of those friendly courtesies that so signally dis- 
tinguish and cement the families of the island, 
whose pursuits and whose gains,—whether on 
land or on sea,—are in a measure common to 
the whole. The success of one is sure to bring 
gain and prosperity to his neighbour. Their 
sheep and their cattle feed and herd together on 
the same unenclosed pasturage, which of itself 
is owned in common by the islanders, and deno- 
minated the property of the town. The success 
of a whaling-ship at sea brings joy and worldly 
store, not only to the owners, but to the crew 
and their families in their due proportions. The 
people are thus linked together by the strongest 
ties—by a sort of community of interest. The 
failure of pasturage, or blight in the flocks, cur- 
tails the enjoyments of all; and a disastrous 
voyage affects, in the same degree, the property 
and happiness of all the members of the little 


community :— 
— tr there is sorrow there, 


It runs through many bosoms ;—but a smile 
Lights up, in eyes around, a kindred smile. 


** But there are other considerations that 





Miriam Coffin; or, the Whale-fishermen. 





dom of the founders, if so they may be called, 


of this annual festival. Friends and relatives, 
long sundered and kept apart by a wide expanse 
of water, now make it a point to cross the Sound 
which divides them; and a pretty general as- 
semblage upon the island at the shearing, 
though but for once in the year, compensates in 
a considerable degree for the long separation, 
and for the slender and unvarying amusements 
of the isolated settlement. The reunion is not 
unlike that of the aged grandfather who assem- 
bles his children and his grandchildren, during 
the Christmas holydays, at his own festive 
board ; and, by promoting general hilarity and 
exciting the buoyant mirth of his youthful de- 
scendants, adds thereby to his own happiness, 
while he contributes to that of those who sur- 
round him.” 

Having thus introduced the reader to the 
islanders at home, we shall give him an ac- 
count of their proceedings at sea in a whaling 
excursion :— 

“ The animal, gorged with its fishy meal, at 
last commenced its retreat from the bay; and 
the boats manceuvred to head him off as he re- 
tired. Obeying the instinct of his nature, he 
now showed his flooks and vanished from the 
sight, before the boats could get within striking 
distance. A calculation being made where he 
would next appear, (for beneath the water the 
whale does not deviate from a direct line in his 
horizontal progress,) a general race ensued; 
and each strove, as if life were on the issue, to 
arrive first upon the spot. Some twenty minutes’ 
steady and vigorous pulling found the foremost 
boats a full mile behind the whale, when he 
rose again to breathe. Several boats were un- 
luckily ahead of Seth in the chase, as their posi- 
tion at starting enabled them to take the lead, 
when the animal began to push for deeper water. 
But Seth’s men had been resting on their oars, 
while nearly all others had exhausted their 
strength, in following the whale among the 
ships; and the captain judged rightly, that, in 
darting after his tiny prey, he would lead them 
all a bootless dance. He had determined to 
wait for the retreat, and then to hang upon the 
rear of the enemy. There were others, how- 
ever, acquainted with the soundings of the bay, 
whose tactics were scarce inferior to Seth’s; 
and the advantage gained over him by several 
boats was proof of this, or at least of the supe- 
rior accuracy of their calculations. * * * 

*** You must beat those foreigners ahead,’ 

said Seth to his men, ‘or crack your oars: 
they are of good American ash, and will bear 
pulling,’ continued he :—‘ Give way with a will! 
—Puli—pull, my lads;—that whale will not 
sink again without a harpoon in his body ;—and 
twill never do to tell of at home that we allowed 
men of other nations to beat us. Keep your 
eyes steadily on your oars ;—mark the stroke of 
the after oar, men—and give way for the credit 
of the Grampus !” 
“Here Seth braced himself in the stern- 
sheets—seized the steering oar with his left 
hand, and placed his right foot against the after 
oar, just below the hand of the oarsman. 

“* * Now pull for your lives!’ said he, ‘ while 
I add the strength of my leg to the oar :—Once 
more ;—Again, my boys!—Once more.’ * * * 
*«¢ There is but one boat ahead,’ said Seth; 
—‘it is the Englishman !—We must beat him 
too, or we have gained nothing! Away with 
her—down upon him like men!—One pull for 
the Grampus, my boys!—another for old Nan- 
tuck—’ 

‘*The American now shot up alongside of 
the English boat :—but the honour of the nation 
too, was at stake; they bent to their oars with 
fresh vigour. Five athletic Englishmen, each 
with a bare chest that would have served for 
the model of a Hercules,—with arms of brawn 





weigh with the inhabitants, and mark the wis- 





and sinew,~swayed theix oars with a precision 
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and an earnestness, that, for a minute, left the 
contest doubtful. The English commander, 
seeing how effectually Seth managed the stroke 
oar with his foot, braced himself in a similar 
attitude of exertion;—and his boat evidently 
gained upon the Nantucketer; Seth saw the 
increase of speed of his rival with dismay. The 
whale, too, was just rising ahead. The bubbles 
of his blowing, and of his efforts at rising, were 
beginning to ascend! It was a moment of in- 
tense anxiety. The rushing train, or vortex of 
water, told that he was near the surface. Both 
commanders encouraged their men anew by a 
single word; and then, as if by mutual consent, 
all was silent, except the long, measured, and 
vigorous stroke of the oars. 

“* For old England, my lads!’ shouted the 
one. 

* * Remember old Nantucket, my boys!’ was 
the war-cry of the other. 

“ Both plied their oars with apparently equal 
skill ;—but the hot Englishman lost his temper 
as the boat of Seth shot up again, head and 
head with him—and he surged his foot so 
heavily upon the after oar, that it broke off 
short in the rowlock! The blade of the broken 
oar became entangled with the others on the 
same side, while the after oarsman lost his 
balance, and fell backward upon his leader. 

* * * * * 

“© Way enough—peak your oars!’ said Seth 

to his men. ‘The oars bristled apeak, after the 


fashion of the whale-fishermen. ‘The harpooner 
immediately seized and balanced his weapon 
over his head, and planted himself firmly in the 
bow of the boat. At that instant the huge body 
of the whale rose above the surface; and Seth, 
with a single turn of his steering oar, brought 
the bow dead upon the monster, a few feet back 


of the fin. Simultaneously with the striking of 
the boat, the well-poised harpoon was launched 
deep into the flesh of the animal. 

© © Starn all!’ shouted Seth. 

“The boat was backed off in an instant; and 
the whale, feeling the sting of the barb, darted 
off like the wind! The well-coiled line flew 
through the groove of the bow-post with incom- 
parable swiftness, and it presently began to 
smoke, and then to blaze, with the rapidity of 
the friction. Seth now took the bow with his 
lance, exchanging places with the harpooner, 
and quietly poured water upon the smoking 
groove, until it was cooled, The oars were 
again peaked, and the handles inserted in 
brackets fixed on the ceiling of the boat beneath 
the thwarts—the blades projecting over the 
water like wings; and the men, immoveable, 
rested from their long, but successful pull :— 
and much need did they have of the relief,— 
for a more arduous, or better-contested chase 
they had never experienced. 

*« The line in the tub was now well nigh run 
out; and the bout-steerer, with a thick buck- 
skin mitten, or nipper, as it is called, for the pro- 
tection of his hand, seized hold of the line, and, 
in a twinkling, caught a turn around the logger- 
head, to enable the man at the tub oar to bend on 
another line. 

“The rapidity of the animal’s flight the while 
was inconceivable. The boat now ploughed 
deeply and laboriously, leaving banks of water 
on each side, as she parted the wave, that over- 
topped the men’s heads, and effectually obscured 
the sight of every object on the surface. ‘The 
swell of the closing water came after them ina 
heavy and angry rush. ‘The second line was now 
allowed to run slowly from the loggerhead ; and 
a drag, or plank about eighteen inches square, 
with a line proceeding from each corner, and 
meeting at a point likea pyramid, was fastened 
to it, andi thrown over to deaden the speed of 
the whale. Another and another drag were 
added, until the animal, feeling the strong back- 
ward pull, began to relax his efforts ;—and 
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presently he suddenly descended, though not to 
the full extent of the slackened line. 

*«Tt now became necessary to haul in the 
slack of the line, and to coil it away in the tub 
carefully ; while the men pulled with their oars, 
to come up with the whale when he should rise 
to the surface. All things were soon ready 
again for the deadly attack. 

“The ripple of the whale, as he ascended, 
was carefully marked; and when he again saw 
the light of day, a deep wound, close to the 
barbed harpoon, was instantly inflicted by the 
sharp lance of Seth. It was the death blow. 

“* € Starn all!’ was the cry once more,—and 
the boat was again quickly backed off by the 
oarsmen. 

“ The infuriated animal roared in agony, and 
lashed the ocean into foam. The blood gushed 
from his spout-holes, falling in torrents upon 
the men in the boat, and colouring the sea. 
The whale, in his last agony, is a fearful crea- 
ture. He rose perpendicularly in the water, 
head downwards, and again writhed and lashed 
the sea with such force, that the people in the 
retreating boats, though ten miles distant, 
heard the thunder of the sound distinctly. The 
exertion was too violent to last long :—it was 
the signal of his dissolution. His life-blood 
ceased to flow, and he turned his belly to the 
sun! The waif of the Grampus floated trium- 
phantly above the body of the slaughtered 
Leviathan of the deep—and the peril of the 
hardy crew was over.” 

Both these scenes are naturally and skil- 
fully drawn, and here we should conclude 
our notice, but that the following biographical 
note may interest our readers. ‘The writer, 
from many passages in the work, is evidently 
well skilled in the history of Nantucket :— 

“ Mary Morriel, the great-grandmother of 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, was maidservant in the 
family of the Rev. Hugh Peters, one of the chap- 
lains of Cromwell, who fled from England in 
the year 1662. Peter Folger, the tirst of the 
name that came to Nantucket, was passenger 
on board the same vessel, and became enamour- 
ed of the maid, who was a buxom, sensible lass, 
and won the heart of Peter by laughing at his 
sea-sickness, and betraying uo fear of bilge- 
water. Peter admired the cheerful endurance 
of Marv Morriel so much upon the voyage, that 
he proffered his hand to the maid, and bargained 
for her with the greedy old hunks, her master, 
and counted out to him the enormous sum of 
twenty pounds sterling, all his worldly store, for 
the remaining term of her servitude. He forth- 
with married the lass, and apparently had no 
cause of repentance; for he always boasted 
afterwards of having ‘made a good bargain.’ 
The value and scarcity of money at Nantucket 
at the time, may be estimated from the fact, 
that when King Philip, as he was called, pursued 
an ofiending and fugitive Indian to Nantucket, 
in 1665, about three years after Peter Folger 
and his wife, Mary Morriel that was, had-settled 
on the island, the Indian king consented to bury 
the hatchet, and let the offender go free, for the 
consideration of a present of wampuim composed 
of a string of coins, in value nineteen shillings 
sterling, which was all that could be found in 
possession of the twenty original proprietors of 
the island, and Peter Folger to boot.” 


Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, §e.—[The 
Close Rolls, preserved in the Tower of Lon- 


don. } 
[Second Notice.] 
In looking over this very curious volume we 
have sometimes felt as though we were read- 
ing a ccllection of family papers, rather than 
a royal correspondence, so various, so minute, 
and, in many instances, so singularly do- 
mestic are some of the precepts. “ Eva, the 





nurse, has complained to us,” that her stj- 
pend of twopence per diem has been with- 
held for some time past,—the barons of the 
Exchequer are therefore directed to inquire 
into it, and pay to her the arrears. A fal. 
coner, with two boys, twelve hawks, and a 
horse, are sent into Wiltshire, and the sheriff 
is commanded to see that they have suit. 
able board and lodging, and moreover, that 
the hawks be treated occasionally with poul- 
try. The scarlet robe intended to be worn 
by the young King Henry, at Christmas-tide 
requires trimming, and therefore, with a laud- 
able attention to economy, three skins and one 
half of ermine are ordered, together with one 
skin of gris, (probably the modern chinchilla,) 
“ for our green robe,” and another skin of 
gris “ for the use of Richard, our brother ;” 
and these haberdashery directions, together 
with several others, for four yards and a half, 
and six yards and a half, are addressed to 
the sheriffs of the proud and wealthy city of 
London. On more minute inspection of 
these precepts, however, we find that these 
apparently mean and contemptible minutie 
are to be attributed rather to the simplicity 
of those early times than to aught of miserly 
feeling, since the royal wardrobe seems to 
have been of a most splendid character— 
satins, damask, and gold baudekin, abso- 
lutely dazzle our eyes, while the precepts 
respecting the royal jewels prove that our 
earlier monarchs need scarcely have envied 
the pomp of the Soldan. 

But there are many precepts very inter- 
esting from the circumstances under which 
they were written. “ Zeste me ipso apud 
Runimede,” is sufficient to excite attention 
to a precept, although it be of no greater 
importance than “that the chattels of Giles de 
Badesme be forthwith returned to him,” or 
“that Matilda de Courtenay receive again the 
manor of Waddesdon, which is her dowry.” 
Indeed we may remark, that the confederated 
barons seem to have been determined that 
Jobn should put in instant requisition that 
portion at least of the great charter which 
pledges the sovereign “ not to delay justice,” 
since we find no fewer than thirty or forty 
precepts dated within two days after the 
signing, and every one directed to the resto- 
ration of forfeited rights, or inquiring into 
the justice of claims which had been brought 
before him. The entries for the three sub- 
sequent months afford a fair test of the 
general correctness of the contemporary his- 
torians, for, from the 24th of June we find 
John wandering about the southern parts of 
his kingdom in a way that proves, if he was 
not incognito, that he could have journeyed 
with nought of the pomp and state of a 
monarch in the thirteenth century. We find 
him at Odiham, at Winchester, at Devizes, 
at Marlborough, at Cirencester, at Ware- 
ham, at Bridgenorth, and, subsequently, 
wandering from one of these places to the 
other, until, at the beginning of September, 
he arrived at Dover. Matthew Paris states, 
that during these three months he was medi- 
tating plans of revenge, and many of these 
precepts confirm it, since there are several 
directed to the bailiffs of the various sea- 
ports, directing vessels (and in many 1n- 
stances “ fast sailing ones” are particularly 
specified) to be prepared “ for our trusty and 
well-beloved Galfrid de Neville,” or for 
others of his confidential servants, to go on 
some secret embassy. On his arrival at 
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Dover, whither the legate charged with a| Prince, and Earl Richard ‘of Cornwall, to 


dispensation for the perfidious monarch, and 
sentence of excommunication against his 
high-minded barons, was bound, John seems 
to have thrown off the mask, and assumed a 
warlike attitude. He commands William 
Scissor to send “400 smaller quarrels, (a 
kind of large bolt used for the mangonels,) 
100 larger, and two balista, of two feet, of 
the best.” Precepts are also sent for coat 
armour and iron head pieces, and the various 
ports are directed forthwith to furnish their 
quota of vessels and men. In the midst of 
all these directions, the reckless character of 
the monarch is exhibited, in the urgency 
with which he directs, in another precept, 
«that a house shall be forthwith built, within 
our castle of Dover,” for his huntsmen, their 
horses and dogs. 

Few of the precepts however are calculated 
to awaken more interest than those relating 
to our maritime affairs—and to those of our 
readers who are not aware of the fact that 
John was a great patron of our navy, that 
to him the Cinque Ports owed their charter- 
ed privileges, and that to him, strange as it 
may appear, the first assertion of national 
sovereignty over the seas is due,+ it will 
create surprise to find how anxiously atten- 
tive he seems to have been to everything re- 
lating to our maritime interests. From the 
following precept it has been supposed that 
to him the dock-yard at Portsmouth owes its 
origin :— 

“The King to the Sheriff of Southampton.— 
We order you, without delay, by the view of 
lawful men, to cause our docks (exclusa) at 
Portsmouth to be enclosed by a good and strong 
wall, in such manner as our beloved and trusty 
William, Archdeacon of Taunton, shall tell you, 
for the preservation of our ships and galleys ; 
and likewise cause penthouses to be made to 
the same walls, as the same Archdeacon will tell 
you, in which our ships’ tackle may be safely 
kept; and use as much dispatch as you can, in 
order that the same may be completed this sum- 
mer, lest, in the ensuing winter, our ships and 
galleys, and their rigging, should incur any 
damage by your default; and when we know 
the cost it shall be accounted to you.” 14th John. 

This William the Archdeacon, besides his 
office of superintendent of the dock-yard, 
seems to have had a general superintendence 
in maritime affairs, and there are many pre- 
cepts addressed to him. From a memoran- 
dum on the back of one of the rolls, we find 
that the number of vessels belonging to the 
King about this time, and in actual service, 
was fifty-one. Of these, five were at London, 
five at Lynn, five at Sorham,t and five at 
Dunwich; from many entries in these rolls, 
we find that this unfortunate town was then 
a port of great importance: so also was 
Southampton. The vessels here mentioned 
were most probably armed galleys, since for 
the purposes of transporting either the King’s 
stores, or soldiers, or household, the merchant 
vessels appear to have been pressed, with as 
little ceremony as the carts and wains of the 
farmer. In 1254 Richard Oisel was sent to 
all the eastern ports, as far as Lynn, to press 
all vessels capable of carrying sixteen horses, 
and to compel them to meet at Portsmouth, 
fully equipped, to transport the Queen and 


t“ By a law published at Hastings, in 1200, he com- 
manded that all foreign vessels should strike their top- 
tails to his flag, on = of capture and confiscation,”"— 
Selden, quoted by Lingard. 

Most probably Shoreham. 





Gascoigny. The following precept has pro- 
bably reference to some similar impress- 
ment :— 

** The mayor and aldermen, and constable of 
the Tower of London, are commanded to per- 
mit the vessel of Peter Celum, of Bourdeaux, 
which Galfrid Ernald brought to London, it 
being seized on the late occasion, when our lord 
King caused the ships to be seized for his use, to 
go free, forthwith.” Sth Henry III. 


There are many precepts directing the 
bailiffs or mayors of the various sea-port 
towns, to provide so many vessels, with their 
proper complement of men, for the use of 
the King, on occasion of his wars with the 
French King, and there is one particularly 
requiring “a good and sound ship for Adam 
de Stowell, to convey our mangonels and 
other warlike stores to Poictou.” 

“The King to the bailiffs of the port at 
Portsmouth.— We command that ye cause Re- 
ginald de Bailly, Adam de Stowell, and Wil- 
liam Britten, to have one ship to carry their 
twelve horses into Poictou, which many of ours 
are not able to carry, and it shall be accounted 
to you at the Exchequer.” 14th John. 


It has been supposed, from similar pre- 
cepts, that the general size of vessels at this 
period was singularly small. From the ac- 
counts which the historians of the Crusades 
have transmitted to us, we find that many 
vessels were of immense size; the remark 
in the precept refers to the form of the vessel, 
which, if intended for the conveyance of 
horses, (and we believe wine was conveyed 
in the same manner,) was flat bottomed, with 
ports in its sides, from whence bridges were 
let down, to facilitate entrance or egress. 
These vessels are termed by Villehardouin 
*¢ Huissiers,” from “ huis,” the old French 
for door. Joinville minutely describes this 
proceeding—“ et fut ouverte la porte de la 
nef, pour faire entrer nos chevaux. Et 

uand tous furent entrez, la porte fut re- 
cluse et estouppé, ainsi comme l’on voudroit 
faire un tonnel de vin; parceque quand la 
nef est en la grant mer, toute la porte est en 
eau.” From Vinesauf, who accompanied 
Cceur de Lion to the Holy Land, we learn 
that various kinds of vessels were at this 
period in use. The largest were “ Dro- 
monds,” a name familiar to the readers of 
our metrical romances—these were flat-bot- 
tomed, square built, “ and had a triple spread 
of sails ;” there were next armed gallies, 
mostly furnished with two tier of oars, but 
having also sails, and sometimes armed with 
a beam of wood projecting from the head, 
and shod with iron, termed a spur. Of this 
class the greater number of vessels mention- 
ed in these rolls certainly were. There was 
another class, which were the “ huissiers,” 
termed by him simply transports, and also a 
shorter and lighter galley, which he terms 
“ galleon.” Vinesauf dwells most eloquently 
on the splendid show which King Richard's 
armament displayed when it bore into the 
bay of Messina, and describes the dazzling 
brilliancy of the prows, adorned with pain® 
ing and gilding. We could not but remember 
his description when we read the precept 
addressed to William Scissor, to send “a 
certain fast-sailing galley belonging to the 
Lord King, and also that one which is 
adorned with gold.” 17th John. Indeed 
such was the splendour displayed in the 
royal gallies of this period, that the brilliant 





description which Marie of France gives in 
her graceful lay of Gusemar, of the self-im- 
pelled bark, with its prow of ivory and gold, 
and its sail of purple sendall, must scarcely 
have seemed extravagant to her readers. 

From a series of precepts dated at the 
commencement of Henry the Third’s reign, 
we find that the royal forests furnished all 
the timber for the dock-yard at Portsmouth. 
The sheriff of Southampton is directed to 
obtain “ from the forest bailiwick, in the 
custody of Engelard de Cygoiny, five hun- 
dred bundles or rafts of oak planks, seven 
feet in length, and five in breadth.”} There 
is another precept for three hundred from 
the forest of Porchester, three hundred from 
the New Forest; and several others are ad- 
dressed to the sheriffs of Wilts, Sussex, and 
Dorset, for the same or larger quantities ; in 
all these the clause is inserted, “ and that 
this be done with all carefulness, without 
injury to our forests.” 

The precepts relating to merchant vessels 
afford a pleasing evidence how laudably the 
highest authorities in the state watched over 
the interests of our infant commerce. Among 
the precepts signed by John, the day after 
granting the charter, is one “ to inquire, by 
tried men of Winchester, whether the wines 
of Auxerre, which were seized at Winchester, 
belong to the merchants of Rouen or the 
merchants of London.” In the reign of 
Henry similar precepts meet us on every 
page, and corroborate the oe which 
some historians have expressed, of the great 
talents of Hubert de Burgh, the real head of 
the government. “ The bailiff of the port of 
Sandwich is commanded, that if Conrad de 
Bolle, of Bourdeaux, will give security that 
his ship, freighted with the wines of Peter 
Coifer, of Bourdeaux, now arrested in that 
port, will not take it elsewhere except to some 
other port in England, that is to say, Lon- 
don, Lynn, or Yarmouth, then ye shall per- 
mit the said Conrad to carry away his vessel 
from your port.” 8th Henry III. “ In the 
aforesaid manner it was written concerning 
the vessel of Edward the fisherman,” &c. 
Now, in this instance, the Bourdeaux mer- 
chant probably feared that the master of the 
vessel might sell the wines for his own be- 
nefit at some distant port, and therefore 
caused the ship to be stopped in the port of 
Sandwich. ‘There is also a curious precept, 
too long to be inserted here, respecting the 
Spanish merchants who had come to the 
great Winchester fair, and had been taken 
into custody on the notion (it would appear) 
that they were subjects or emissaries of the 
French King. The keepers of the market, 
and the bailiff of Southampton, are therefore 
directed “ instantly to set those merchants 
at liberty, who in nothing owe allegiance to 
the King of France,” and to take especial 
care of their goods and chattels, and afford 
them safe conduct from thence. This is fol- 
lowed by a long list of their names, the 
places from whence they came, and, in some 
instances, the names of their fathers. 

We must close, for the present, our no- 
tice of this very curious volume. We had, 
however, almost forgotten to state, that from 
several entries it appears that the wages of 
ordinary seamen were 3d. per diem; this, 
multiplied by fifteen, to bring it to the pre- 





t The breadth most probably refers to the bundle, not 
to the planks, cleias is the word used here, and on the 
authority of Ducange it is translated bundle. 
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sent standard, will give a very fair rate of 
remuneration; the steersman had 7d. per 
diem. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

* The Geognosy of the Island of St. Helena, by 
R. F. Seale, E.1.C. Civil Service.’—This is a 
work, which perhaps ought rather to be noticed 
under the head Fine Arts, as its chief, we may 
say its entire merit consists in a series of very 
beautiful lithographic plates, representing views, 
sections, and plans of the Island of St. Helena, 
and putting us in possession of most, if not all, 
its important geological characters. The letter- 
press is very brief, and scarcely serves to con- 
nect the plates together; however, they are so 
well expressed, as scarcely to stand in need of 
explanation. 

‘The Literary Life and Miscellanies of John 
Galt, 3 vols.’—In the preface to this work, Mr. 
Galt observes, “The dramatic pieces are the 
productions of younger years, with the exception 
of the Masque, which was composed in bed, 
after having suffered ten aggravations of my 
anomalous affliction. It should be received with 
indulgence, and ought not to be regarded as 
within the pale of customary criticism.’ We 
are willing to extend this indulgence to the 
whole work. It is impossible to hear of the 
bodily afflictions of Mr. Galt, without admiring 
the unbroken energy of his spirit. His Literary 
Life, though it consists of little else than a cri- 
ticism on his works, may be read with some 
interest, by all who are curious in such matters: 
we cannot however but regret that he did not 
exercise a somewhat severer judgment, when 
hunting over his papers for the two volumes of 
Miscellanies which follow. 

* Life and Medical Opinions of John Armstrong, 
M.D. ; with an Inquiry, §c. by Dr. Boott, Vol. I1.’ 
—This volume contains nobody’s life, and every 
body’s opinion, about plague, fever, and all 
other malarious diseases. Dr. Boott had every 
right to publish such a volume, but not under 
such a title: it has no more to do with Dr, 
Armstrong than it has with Russell, or Bancroft, 
or Lenis, or Lancise, or a dozen others who had 
written on the subject, and of whose works the 
present is a sort of digest. We do not con- 
demn the volume, for it bears marks of consi- 
derable care and labour in the composition; 
neither do we recommend it, for it is rather 
lengthy, and very inconclusive. 

* Atkinson's Medical Bibliography.’—This work 
has lain for some time on our table, for the 
simple reason, that we scarcely knew what to 
say of it. It is too good to be utterly con- 
demned, and too bad to obtain more than very 
qualified praise ; in one sentence we find sound 
information and shrewd common sense, in the 
next a contemptible quibble or an obscene jest. 
But really it is hard to criticize the work 
seriously, when we meet in limine a sort of 
hieroglyphical pun as a dedication, and in the 
preface such an apology as the following, for 
what the author terms “ the frolics and gambols 
of a native folly.” “I pray you, gentlest of all 
gentle readers, to forgive me; and if there un- 
fortunately be a magazine of fulminating powder, 
in the criticizing cell of your os petrosum, don’t 
use a percussion lock or hair trigger; don’t 
let it burst suddenly upon me; for I am of 
a nervous, quiet, and peaceable, though ridi- 
culous nature, and far advanced in life. And 
you will have no credit in killing so harm- 
less a creature.” We cannot go on after this 
appeal, yet we must express our regret that 
Mr. Atkinson has not tempered his humour 
with a little more judgment. His work really 
contains valuable observations on many points 
connected with medical and surgical practice, 
of which we would particularize those on blood- 
letting, and the reproduction of bone, but mixed 
up with so much absurdity and affectation of 





wit, as too often to remind us of the grains of 
wheat in the bushels of chaff. To make our 
peace we will conclude, by extracting one of 
Mr. Atkinson’s cases which conveys a hint 
that ought by no means to be lost sight of.— 
** T was once called into the street to an itinerant, 
who avowed that he had a wolf in his belly, 
which he exhibited to the numerous sympa- 
thizing spectators, by various visible outward 
signs and inward contortions.—The first ap- 
pearance of my infallible remedy, a tea-kettle 
full of boiling water addressed to his naked 
belly, induced him and the wolf to take off at 
full speed in a moment.—Reader, as far as 
I recollect, this was one of my best cures.” 


‘ Meteorological Register, by Lieut. Becher, 
R.N.’—This strikes us as the most accurate, 
the most intelligible, and the easiest kept form 
for registering the variations of the weather, 
that has come within our notice. Lieut. Becher 
has published the observations made for the 
year 1833, at the Greenwich observatory, anda 
skeleton form for the observations of the pre- 
sent year, which we strongly recommend to any 
of our friends, who may keep registers, and be 
inclined to make them most easily available—to 
those who are engaged in deducing from such 
sources general principles to be hereafter added 
to the science. A number of registers kept in 
this manner, at different places, would in a very 
few years, supply data of the highest importance. 

* Tutti Frutti, by the Author of ‘The Tour of 
a German Prince.’—Having reviewed this work 
in the original, we are not required to do more 
than announce its translation, and acknow- 
ledge the compliment to ourselves, offered in 
the preface. 


* Sacred Classics, Vol. IX. Dr. Watts’s Poems.’ 
—The success which has rewarded the spirit 
and enterprise of the publishers of this excellent 
series, has only stimulated them to fresh exer- 
tions. Not content with the general superin- 
tendence of men every way so well qualified as 
the Rev. R. Cattermole, and the Rev. H. Steb- 
bing, we find particular volumes introduced by 
Essays from other able writers: last month 
Butler’s Analogy had a memoir prefixed by the 
Rev. Dr. Croly ; Watts’s Poems, now before us, 
has one by Dr. Southey; and Cave’s Primi- 
tive Christianity, to be published next month, 
is announced with an introductory essay by the 
Rev. W. Trollope. And yet each volume neatly 
and even beautifully printed on good paper and 
tastily bound, is sold for 3s. 6d.! 

‘ Introductory Anatomical Lecture, by Thomas 
King, M.D.’—This Lecture, delivered at the 
re-opening of the school founded by the late 
Joshua Brookes, contains an assemblage of valu- 
able facts, scientifically arranged and philoso- 
phically viewed, as bearing on the general 
study of organization. We regret that it is not 
more in accordance with the principles of anato- 
mical instruction, which we endeavoured to lay 
down in our review of M. Broc’s ‘ Traité complet 
d’Anatomie descriptive,’ [see Atheneum, No. 
345,] but, to be sure, this may in some measure 
be accounted for, by the fact, that the lecture 
was delivered before the article was written. 
In other respects, we can safely commend it; 
it shows both information and reflection. 


* An Inquiry into the nature of Sleep and Death, 
by A. P. W. Philip, M.D. &c.’—This is a re- 
publication of Doctor Wilson Philip’s papers, 
which have already appeared in the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions ;’ as such, we shall not re- 
view it at any length. Dr. Philip has been all 
his life a man of one idea, and that idea has now, 
we believe, just one convert, and that is Doctor 
Philip himself. The idea, as we suppose, every 
one knows, is, that the nervous influence is 
nothing but galvanism, or, as the Doctor terms 
it, voltaic electricity. His proof rested on the 
asserted facts that the power of digesting is 





conferred on the stomach by the pneumo-gastric 
nerves, and that if these nerves be divided, the 
power may be continued by passing down a 
stream of galvanism. Hence he inferred the 
identity of galvanism and nervous influence, 
His facts have since been more than once de- 
nied, on very competent authority, both in this 
country and abroad, but, were they even ad- 
mitted to the fullest extent, they no more prove 
the nervous influence to be galvanism than they 
prove galvanism to be the prick of a pin, inas- 
much as we know that both of these latter ap- 
plied to the cut end of a nerve of motion, will 
produce the same effect, viz. the contraction 
of the muscle to which that nerve is distri. 
buted. It is very true that a nerve will act 
as a conductor to galvanism, and so will any 
wet string; but that the nervous influence is 
something residing in the nerve itself, and not 
a galvanic or any other current sent from the 
brain, is clearly shown by the fact, that a nerve 
remains sensible to the effects of ordinary sti- 
muli for days after it has been divided, and so 
its connexion with the brain entirely cut off. 


* Chirol on the Sabbath.’-—-The author very 
ably points out the difference between the Jew- 
ish and the Christian Sabbath, which he thinks 
have been confounded in recent discussions: he 
deems that an enforced, Pharisaical observance 
of the seventh day, would have an injurious 
effect on religion, by inducing Christians, like 
the Jews of old, to substitute the form for the 
substance ; and he says, as is universally ac- 
knowledged, that no command for the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath is to be found in the New 
Testament, whence he argues, that legislation 
on the subject would be an infringement of 
“the liberty with which Christ has made us 
free.” Without offering any opinion on the 
matter of the controversy, we bear willing testi- 
mony to the temper and ability eminently dis- 
played by the author, and recommend his work 
as deserving attentive consideration. 


* Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales, by G. A. 
Hansard.’—It may be all very well for a person 
who wants to catch trout, to know that he is to 
tie a cock’s hackle and dub it (if that be the 
word) with badger’s down, but this is nothing to 
write a volume about: besides, we never knew 
a fisherman worth a pin, who had learned his 
art out of a book. It is all very true, that Isaak 
Walton wrote very pleasantly about fishing, 
and Peter Camper wrote a very instructive and 
entertaining little essay, upon an old shoe; but 
it is not every one who can write about fishing 
and old shoes. 

* Moral Instruction, addressed to the Working 
Classes. Part 1I.’—A very useful little work, 
which, we hope, will obtain extensive circula- 
tion ;—it is better calculated for the diffusion 
of really useful knowledge, than any of the 
treatises that have come out under that name. 


‘ Spain Yesterday and To-day.’—A well com- 
piled little volume, written in a sober and con- 
siderate spirit, and likely we think to interest 
young people. The following account of the 
Merinos and their migrations, may be taken as 
a pleasanc specimen.—‘‘ The name of merino, 
which with us marks a particular kind of sheep, 
signifies in the language of the country, wander- 
ing, ambulatory; and is highly descriptive of 
their habits. They do not always remain in the 
same farm, or the same province; but they 
travel from one toanother. * * * Towards the 
beginning of May, nearly five millions of sheep 
leave the plains of Estremadura, Andalusia, Old 
and New Castille, and Leon; and are conducted 
by the shepherds to the mountains of the two 
Castilles, those of Biscay, Navarre, and even 
Arragon. On these more elevated spots, they 
find a fresher herbage, less dried up by the 
burning sun; which in summer destroys 
verdure in the plains. The high ground near 
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Segovia is very much frequented by the sheep. 
** * The details of their march, are very 
curious. The rich proprietors, that is to say, 
those who possess the greatest number of sheep, 
have formed themselves into a company called 
the Mesta: this association being necessarily a 
monopoly, it is difficult to alter any of its laws. 
It would have been impossible for a few pro- 
prietors with small flocks to have undertaken 
these yearly peregrinations :—this society was 
formed to do away this inconvenience; and 
under the superintendence of persons chosen 
for the purpose, the flocks are led to the uncul- 
tivated lands and mountains of Spain. The 
Mesta employ between forty and fifty thousand 
shepherds, who lead a wandering and almost 
savage life, who never cultivate the ground and 
rarely marry; their knowledge being confined 
wholly to sheep, and in that department they 
are very skilful. * * ® The flocks of the 
Mesta are divided into smaller troops of ten 
thousand sheep each ; at the head of which is 
a mayoral, or chief-shepherd, to direct them, 
fifty inferior shepherds, and the same number 
of dogs, who keep watch over the sheep. The 
chief-shepherd is on horseback, and has a salary 
of about sixty pounds English. The wages of 
the inferior shepherds vary according to their 
skill and usefulness. The best paid have about 
thirty shillings a month; and the worst, not 
more than eight: but to these last two pounds 
of bread a day are given. Every shepherd may 
have a certain number of sheep and goats of his 
own; but their wool belongs to the proprietor 
of the flock. The shepherd has only the milk, 
the flesh and the young ones they produce. * * 
Abundant supplies of salt are provided: the 
sheep eat as much of it as they like. The an- 
nual consumption for a thousand animals, is two 
thousand five hundred pounds.—The Mesta 


‘ js composed of proprietors possessing, some 


four, and others sixty thousand sheep. * * * 
The march of these large flocks is regulated by 
particular laws, derived from immemorial cus- 
tom. The sheep have a right of pasturage in 
all those waste lands which are reserved for that 
purpose, paying a fixed price to the proprietors, 
beyond which they can exact nothing. They 
cannot enter upon cultivated grounds; but the 
owners are obliged to reserve them a passage, 
forty-five fathoms wide. The sheep travel two 
leagues a day in their own pastures; but they 
go six, when they pass through arable lands. 
Their emigrations extend to a hundred and 
twenty, and a hundred and fifty leagues.— 
The Mesta has its particular laws, and a tri- 
bunal called the ‘ Honourable Council of the 
Mesta.’ It is composed of four judges; and 
one of the members of the Council of Castille is 


_ their president.” 


‘Pritchard's Natural History of Animatcules.’ 
—Mr. Pritchard has exhibited much skill and 
unwearied assiduity in examining the structure, 
and observing the habits of these ‘ atoms of the 
animal kingdom.’ The pains which he has 
taken in improving the microscopes, with which 
his observations were made, have enabled him 
to fill what has hitherto been nearly a vacuum 
in Natural History, and afford us both drawings 
and descriptions of animals, not exceeding the 
24,000th part of an inch in linear dimensions. 
He has confirmed several of the most interesting 
remarks of Ehrenberg and Miiller, touching their 
mode of nutrition, reproduction, growth, &c. 
and has added new ones of his own, tending 
still further to develope their manners, habits, 
and the strange transformations undergone by 
some of the species; so that, on the whole, the 
work is both creditable to the industry and re- 
search of the author, and valuable as affording 
the first comprehensive monograph of the In- 
fusory tribes, that has appeared in the English 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

[A series of Papers under this title has lately ap- 
peared in the Morgenbdlatt, and excited some atten- 
tion in Germany. They are professedly written by a 
German lady, and are the result of four years obser- 
vation, ending with 1833. The writer has evidently 
taken Mrs. Trollope as a model, but wants her truth 
and talent; for, much as the latter delighted in exag- 
geration and caricature, she had generally some war- 
rant for her assertions—some individual instance to 
justify what she gave as national characteristics; and 
her pleasant extravaganza ought to have given no more 
pain to the Americans than their own sketches of the 
Kentuckians and Down- Kasters to the worthy people of 
the States so ridiculed. But the German lady often 
deals in downright palpable falsehoods. We hear that 
a translation of these Sketches is contemplated. Asa 
separate publication such a work will not succeed in 
England. The extracts which we intend to give will 
be quite as much as the subject will bear. The Ame- 
ricans, however, may now see that such libels do not 
all arise from English jealousy. Englishmen, indeed, 
laugh on such occasions, and Americans should do the 
same. ] 


Arrival at New York. 


Tue many stupendous things achieved within 
so short a period by this youthful country, have 
produced even in intelligent persons an admi- 
ration, which, in the multitude, is frequently 
heightened to enthusiasm ; so that the ideas of 
the superiority of the New World, appear but 
too frequently to be nothing more than deep- 
rooted prejudice. With this prejudice the naked 
representation of habits and manners, so totally 
different from ours, stands in harsh contrast ; 
and those who are possessed with it, conceive 
that in such a representation, the likeness must 
be exceedingly distorted. Precisely the same 
impression is made upon the Americans, by the 
description of our manners and customs, and to 
them the European is a caricature. For the 
accuracy of the following statements, I appeal 
to every one who has passed any time in the 
United States, particularly in New York, their 
real capital, which gives the tone to all their 
other cities; and they will, I have no doubt, 
even recognize many of the persons whom I 
shall delineate. * * * 

When the ship touched the wharf of New 
York, every one felt as it were new born, as 
though animated with youthful vigour; every 
one saluted from the depths of his heart the 
hospitable land in which he hoped to be pros- 
perous and happy. The dangerous and fatiguing 
voyage was past ; all difficulties were overcome ; 
we had reached the goal ; henceforward all would 
be liberty, equality, fraternal love,and enjoyment. 
No sooner was the little bridge thrown across 
for landing, than the passengers, great and small, 
male and female thronged to it, each striving to 
be the first to kiss the blessed shore. I must 
confess that I experienced these feelings in com- 
mon with the rest: but, I had determined not 
to be hurried away by first emotions, but to 
observe, and for this purpose I had stationed 
myself on the highest point of the deck. 

Those who had been in the greatest haste, who 
were the first to leap on shore, and were on the 
point of throwing themselves upon the ground 
and pressing their lips to it, suddenly stood stock 
still; and so did all those who followed them. 
All pursed up their mouths and held their noses ; 
and the singular smile that played upon their 
features partly expressed the feeling of disgust 
which the excessive filth of the quay could not 
but excite, and partly scorn for their own preci- 
pitate rapture. My illusions were a good deal 
deranged by this sight ; but I was determined to 
find everything good and right and beautiful, 
and therefore was at no loss for excuses for any 
thing that was offensive. A negro loaded his 


truck with our baggage, and hurrying away from 
the filthy wharf, we paused at the first row of 
houses along the water to take breath. 

After we had proceeded some hundred paces, 
we came to a wide magnificent street, the cele. 





brated Broadway, justly accounted the finest 
in all America. Private equipages, hackney- 
coaches, carts, rattled along the carriage-way ; 
while the broad foot-pavements before the ele- 
gant shops, were thronged with pedestrians. My 
husband addressed one of them, and inquired 
for a good American hotel. We had the name 
of a French house, but were desirous of making 
ourselves acquainted as speedily as possible with 
the national manners—a thing not very easily 
done. The gentleman stopped, smiled, and in- 
stead of answering the question, asked whence 
we came, what was our business, and so forth; 
and when we, interrupting him, repeated our 
inquiry, he answered, “ I don’t know,” and away 
he went. We made a second and a third essay 
with no better success. At length we met a 
Quaker family, and I determined to apply to 
these Friends, as they style themselves. But I 
fared no better with them than the others, ex- 
cepting that the Quaker thou'd me, and called 
me Friend. When he had satisfied his curiosity, 
I was obliged to content myself with his surly 
“T don’t know,” with which he pursued his way. 
We had no course left but to go to the French 
house, with the name of which we had been fur- 
nished—the Hotel de Commerce ; but that was 
no easy matter, for nobody could or would direct 
us to it. “I don’t know,” or“ I can’t tell,” was 
the only answer we could get: even from our 
black carrier not another word could be extract- 
ed, as he probably wished to increase his pay in 
a legal manner, by lengthening his journey. 
Thus did we wander, the whole family together, 
after the truck, up one street and down another, 
till we chanced to hear a man speaking French. 
Before we could finish our question, he invited 
us in; it was the landlord himself, and to our 
great joy, we found ourselves in the Hotel de 
Commerce. Under such circumstances, we could 
not be particular about price; still my husband 
did not omit to settle that point before-hand, a 
precaution which, in America, ought never to be 
neglected. It was agreed, that for board (with- 
out drink) and lodging we should pay one dollar 
a day per head, without distinction of age; and 
we were then conducted up handsomely carpeted 
stairs, to a spacious apartment, also covered with 
a magnificent carpet. It was soon evident that 
carpets constituted the principal luxury. * * * 

No sooner had we retired to rest, and closed 
our weary eyes, than we were roused by a fresh 
alarm. Gleaner opened the window. Gracious 
heaven! what a tumult! fire-engines, with their 
endless water-pipes, drawn by hundreds of sturdy 
Americans—the lights of numberless torches— 
the clang of trumpets—the shouts of people— 
all failed to waken a creature in the house ; 
the neighbours, also, were quiet; so we, too, 
would have gone to sleep again, but, on open- 
ing the windows, such a host of gnats, three 
timesas large as those of Europe, had penetrated 
into the room, that we could scarcely breathe. 
They tormented us horridly, and next morning 
we were all lamentably stung. The sufferings 
to which we were thus exposed, rendered us in- 
different to what was passing abroad ; so that in 
this first painful night we could hear a third 
alarm of fire with truly American phlegm, without 
being tempted to open the window again. On 
the other hand, we waited impatiently for the 
first dawn of light, in hopes that our nocturnal 
persecutors would then allow us some rest. This 
they actually did, probably needing it them- 
selves, for they must have been weary with the 
work which they had done upon us. * * * 

We went down to the breakfast-room, where 
we found the long table covered with a variety 
of hot and cold meats and fish, and surrounded 
by about thirty guests, Each helped himself to 
what stood before him. One began with salad, 
then eggs, and then he took a slice of roast beef, 
washing it down with coffee, and following that 


up with cold fish ; while his neighbour reversed 
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the order. Before we could recover from the 
astonishment, everything in the shape of eatables 
was consumed. So much the more was I sur- 
prised to hear calls from all sides for forks, the 
use of which I could not divine ; as I had already 
seen that the American has no need of them for 
eating, but uses his knife alone, with wonderful 
dexterity. A waiter brought several plates full 
of forks, and set them in the middle of the table. 
The gentlemen—what signification these genuine 
republicans attach to this term, I really do not 
yet know—immediately fell upon the forks; 
each secured one, rose, and repaired to some 
part of the room where he could support his feet 
against the wall. Some even put their legs upon 
the table, and in this posture began at their ease 
to pick their teeth and pare their nails. When 
this operation was finished, each drew from his 
waistcoat pocket a bit of tobacco prepared for 
chewing, shoved it with his finger high up be- 
neath the cheek, and hurried away to business. 

Our host now came to us. “If,” said he, 
“you would not rise from table hungry, you 
must fall-to immediately. I have frequently the 
most distinguished gentlemen in the country, 
with their whole families at my table, but the 
meal never lasts longer than ten minutes. But, 
let me ask,” proceeded our comforter, “ have 
you not slept with your windows open ?” I was 
just bursting forth into bitter complaints of the 
past night, when the landlord resumed with a 
smile: “It is a pity that the mosquitoes should 
have used you so ill the very first night; but 
they will let you alone the sooner; you cannot 
get rid of the persecution of these insects till 
they have had the last drop of European blood 
out of you. In two years, not a mosquito will 
touch you any more than a native American.” 
“Aha!” cried Gleaner, rather peevishly, “so 
then, a foreigner must part with everything, even 
with his blood !°__“‘ Just so,” replied our host, 
dryly, and a foreboding shudder came over me. 

Broadway, New York. 

Broadway, the principal street in New York, 
is one of the noblest in the world. It is always 
thronged with carriages—but the equipages are 
not so brilliant as the European ; the coachmen 
and footmen are invariably blacks, and the whole 
concern is merely hired ; for not a creature has 
carriage and horses of his own, excepting those 
who keep them to let out on hire. The liveliest 
part of this street is the middle. The beginning 
of it is formed by the neat but not spacious 
dwellings of the oldest wealthy families. Those 
who have enriched themselves in later times, 
and these are almost exclusively native Ameri- 
cans, were therefore obliged to build their mag- 
nificent habitations in the third mile of the 
street. Here they stand, at first intermixed with 
wretched houses, then with sheds and huts, and, 
finally, quite detached, and further apart, scatter- 
ed among heaps of rubbish, on vacant spots that 
have never been levelled. A mile in advance 
are the streets fo be occupied by future genera- 
tions, scarcely indicated on the wild, uneven, 
rocky soil, upon which here and there a crippled 
forest-tree owes its existence to the victory of 
indolence over the love of gain. 

The shops and the throng of people next claim 
pur attention. The Parisians, it is well known, 
are masters in the art of tastefully decorating their 
magazines,as they pompously style the most petty 
shops—of setting off their goods to the best ad- 
vantage, and displaying them in the most strik- 
ing and attractive manner: in this accomplish- 
ment, the people of New York are not a whit 
behind them; and when you see the troops of 
dressy ladies and officious gentlemen parading 
the streets and pouring into the shops, you have 
not the least doubt that a great deal of business 
must be done ; but I was soon convinced of the 
contrary. All the shops which I entered were 
full of ladies; the master, as well as the shop- 
men, was busily engaged in taking down parcels 





of goods, opening, and tying them up again. 
Each lady wished to see everything, to learn the 
price of everything, when it arrived, by what 
ship, from what place, and the like. It is amus- 
ing to see the fair querists tumbling over the 
silks and ribands with their delicate hands, un- 
rolling everything, asking a thousand questions 
whilst examining the quality ; at last laying the 
stuffs in folds, the ribands in bows, forming the 
most elegant draperies, nay, extemporizing whole 
tableaux with astonishing celerity. When this 
is over, they leave the shop, promising to call 
again, and go into the next to repeat the same 
game, which is kept up from eight in the morn- 
ing till two in the afternoon. At that hour every 
body goes to dinner; they eat much and quick, 
then rest for an hour, and by half past four the 
Broadway is again in full bloom. People now 
go into company. Each company is an Ex- 
change where the daily price and state of all 
commodities is discussed. About this time the 
shops are visited by people from the neighbour- 
ing country, who frequently bring them a little 
custom. About eleven the exhausted shopkeep- 
ers muster their remaining strength to clear 
away and to shut up. Is it any wonder that 
every second shop window exhibits a notice in 
large letters: “ This shop to be let” ? 

In spite of the good example, I could not help 
buying, whenever I went into a shop, some trifle 
or other, for which, of course, as a foreigner, I 
was obliged to pay double price ; but the lesson 
which I learned at the same time, amply in- 
demnified me. For the first thing I bought I 
was asked one dollar and fifty cents. I laid 
a bank note of two dollars on the counter. The 
shopkeeper immediately put it into his till, and 
went to attend to something else. When I re- 
minded him that he had not given me the 
change, he coolly asked whether I was sure that 
I had paid him. I was speechless at this impu- 
dence, when a gentleman interfered, and said 
with a French accent, “ The lady has paid ; for 
I saw her.” Upon this the shopkeeper, without 
betraying the least embarrassment, gave me back 
twenty cents; I told him that he ought to have 
given me fifty. He reckoned for some time, and 
then handed me six more cents. Hoping to 
shame him out of it, I requested him to lend 
me the slate, and wrote down for him the little 
account; he immediately rubbed out what I 
had written, made figures for a couple of mi- 
nutes, and gave me a few more cents, saying, 
* Now it is quite right.” It was not right by a 
great deal; but, being disgusted, I turned away, 
made an obeisance of acknowledgment to my 
unknown protector, and was preparing to leave 
the shop, when he addressed me. “I see,” said 
he, in French, “ that you are a stranger. Permit 
me to inform you, that in this country a person 
never pays even the smallest trifle, without 
taking a bill and receipt in one hand, while he 
pays the money with the other; and even then 
it is highly advisable to have at least one witness 
to the transaction. Whoever has no time to 
lose provides himself with change, so that he 
can pay the exact sum ; for it isa principle with 
the people here to make a profit by everything, 
and of course by giving change.” I thanked him 
for the hint. 

The pedestrians in the Broadway confine 
their perambulations to its west side; it is not 
the fashion, and it would be considered vulgar, 
to walk on the other. Still the carriage-way is 
crossed here and there by broad stripes, paved 
with large flag stones, like the foot pavement, 
to keep up the communication. In crossing 
these stripes, the drivers of carriages are expect- 
ed to be very cautious. The most urgent busi- 
ness would not induce an American to shorten 
his way by crossing the street at any other place, 
that, should he suffer any injury from a carriage, 
he may have a right to claim compensation from 
the owner, The precipitate crossing of the 





street, therefore, indicates the foreigner. Inde. 
pendently of this voluntary regulation of street 
police, the stranger, on his part, immediately 
discovers the genuine American among the 
streaming masses. A long, pale face, that ap- 
pears to be stuffed out on one side by a quid of 
tobacco; lips embrowned by the same herb, 
deep-seated, large, light, gray eyes; a thoughtful 
brow, furrowed by the incessant arithmetical ex. 
ertions of the brain; a decent, but negligent 
dress. Such is the picture of the native Ameri. 
can. Another infallible indication is the follow. 
ing: whenever and wherever two Americans are 
conversing together, whether in the counting. 
house, or in the street, whether sober or intoxi. 
cated, whether sitting or walking, whether at 
meeting or parting, whether at the tavern or at 
church, at the theatre or at market, at the coffee. 
house or at home, in short, on every occasion, 
by water and by land, by day and by night, in 
every town, village, and hamlet throughout the 
Union, you may be sure, before a minute has 
elapsed, to hear the watchword dollar, the only 
object of their thoughts, the only god of their 
adoration. 

The American, when sitting, may be distin. 
guished at the slightest glance from the native 
of any other country in the world. If you see a 
pair of legs stuck up against a window, they be. 
long to some American dandy, who sits rocking 
himself upon his chair, smoking a cigar or chew. 
ing tobacco, and is employed, to a certainty, in 
trimming his nails with a penknife. If you pass 
coffee-houses, hotels, pastry-cooks, taverns, and 
such like places, the street is full of chairs on 
which loll human bodies, while the legs belong. 
ing to them are shored against the wall, or 
against the pillars that support the awning, 
spread over the whole breadth of the pavement 
in front of houses of that kind. From the win- 
dows beneath the awning dangle as many boots 
and shoes as can find room at them. Such feet 
as cannot here find a point of support, usurp the 
back of a chair that is already occupied, and 
completely bar the way. At such places the 
tobacco-juice is squirted about, like a fire of 
rockets. 

Among the fair sex may be seen many ex- 
tremely interesting, but mostly pale faces. The 
stature is noble, the contours charming; but a 
fine bosom, and the fresh colours of youth and 
health are universally wanting. The costume is 
Parisian, but highly exaggerated, and the most 
amiable creatures run about like maniacs. In 
their toilette they are extremely economical. 
At the end of April the fashions are fixed for the 
year. Every one then procures a dress and a 
dress bonnet, in the form of which only regard 
is paid to the fashion, and which is in general 
made of some cheap stuff. The low prices re- 
sult from the bad quality of the foreign goods, 
made up expressly for this market ; and hence, 
rich and poor, white and black, are all dressed 
alike. You see nothing but elegant people ; and 
as in both sexes one imitates another, and all 
have the greatest resemblance to each other in 
character, it may be asserted with truth, that 
whoever has seen and heard one American, has 
seen and heard all. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tuene is little novelty in the literary world, 
either in performance or promise; even our 
foreign resources, on which we are accustomed 
to rely at this season, have not been very abun- 
dant. In looking over the German journals, 
to see what hopes there were for the future, we 
have stumbled on a Paris letter, which gives 
a brief notice of proceedings in that city. The 
following is an extract :— 

Neither the St. Simonians nor the Nouvelle 
Eglise Frangaise are now thought or talked of 
Father Enfantin, and the few disciples who 
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adhered to him, are seeking their fortunes in 
Egypt; while the other St. Simonians have 
returned into society, some of them after the 
sacrifice of considerable property ; and, as many 
of them are men of talents, they are striving to 
employ those talents in a way more beneficial to 
their fellow-citizens. Of the two founders of the 
so-called New French Church, Abbé Chatel and 
Abbé Auzou, nothing is now heard: the church 
of the one, as well as of the other, stands 
empty, or is appropriated to other purposes ; 
for both have lost their influence, and will soon 
be forgotten. On the other hand,a much greater 
man, or at least a much greater writer, has 
arisen in the person of the Abbé de la Mennais, 
against whom at the present moment inter- 
dicts are issued, and whose * Words of a Be- 
liever’ are printed by thousands of copies, and 
read by hundreds of thousands of people. Who 
would have expected such stinging ‘ words’ from 
aCatholic priest ; from an ecclesiastic who not 
long since won the favour of the Pope, and 
returned, as it was supposed, a zealous adherent 
to his Holiness and the Church of Rome ? 

Silvio Pellico is another hero of the day in 
the French capital. People are not yet tired 
of reading his * Prigioni ;’ and the younger class, 
in particular, take deep interest in the sufferings 
of this unfortunate Italian and his companions, 
especially Count Maroncelli. This interest is 
likely soon to be still further increased by a 
narrative which another fellow-sufferer of Pelli- 
co’s, Andrienne, a Frenchman, is preparing to 
publish. It will be written in a very different 
tone from ‘ Pellico’s Confessions ;’ not that An- 
drienne possesses less christian resignation ; but 
indignation will be less reservedly expressed in 
his work, and he will touch upon many things 
which Pellico has passed over in silence. Ma- 
roncelli is now in North America. He has 
married an Italian singer, and went out lately to 
conduct the orchestra of the Italian Opera at 
New York—a singular contrast with his terrible 
imprisonment in the fortress of Spielberg. 

Art has been rather more active of late than 
literature ; and we shall take an early opportu- 
nity of reporting on its progress. As to Science, 
the societies are all closed, and it has gone to 
Edinburgh. We this day give an account of the 
proceedings at that city up to Tuesday night ; 
and we hope next week to be even more full 
and satisfactory in our report. 

We learn from Liverpool that the Corpora- 
tion have done a generous thing for the widow 
of Austin, the water-colour painter, whose death 
weannounced last July (No.352), by voting hera 
present of 1007. Of the tabernacle, or temple, 
or whatever it is to be called, in which the sta- 
tue of Huskisson is to be placed in the ceme- 
tery, our correspondent says, “ it is more fright- 
ful than you can imagine. I cannot conceive 
how the statue is to be seen at all, as it is so 
small that you can hardly get to a proper dis- 
tance from it.” 





FOURTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SCIENCE. 


(From our own Correspondent. } 





THE GATHERING. 

As we advanced northward from London, the 
symptoms of preparation for an important meet- 
ing forced themselves on our attention. At every 
stage places were eagerly sought by numbers, more 

n sufficient to load a dozen coaches; and 
when we reached York, we found that there 
Were more than twenty persons in that city who 

got so far, but were unable to advance, 

se more adventurous, or more prudent, 
travellers had secured places for the entire dis- 
tance. At Newcastle the hotels were so crowded 
that it was scarcely possible to get beds ; and the 
seats on the coaches were the subjects of fierce 
trife, We entered Scotland over the Cheviot 





hills. Their appearance attracted the notice 
of all; and it was evident that our fellow- 
travellers were members of the Association, 
full of their respective subjects, eager to im- 
part and receive information. Two geologists 
engaged in a spirited controversy respecting the 
red sand-stone formation, of which these hills 
appear to be composed; some broken green- 
stone by the side of the road led to a dissertation 
on dykes, and the darkness of its colour having 
suggested the remembrance of basalt, all the dis- 
putable questions of geology were brought at 
once into battle. A mathematician was at the 
same time detailing a new method of ascertain- 
ing heights by the barometer; while two deter- 
mined statisticians were cross-examining the 
guard and coachman respecting the population, 
productions, average duration of life, and general 
character of the borderers and borders. Science 
destroyed romance—the field of Chevy Chace 
scarce elicited a remark—the cross marking the 
spot where Percy fell was observed by one of the 
geologists to belong to the secondary formation ; 
the mathematician declared that it had swerved 
from its perpendicular; and the statisticians 
began a dissertation on the comparative carnage 
of ancient and modern warfare. Near this me- 
morable spot we saw a singular instance of per- 
verted taste: a murderer had been gibbeted 
some years ago, and his body having fallen to 
pieces, the proprictor of the estate suspended a 
wooden figure in its place, as an ornament to the 
prospect, and a terror to evil-doers. The Abbey 
of Jedburgh was one of the first objects that at- 
tracted attention after we had crossed the border; 
but that, as well as Melrose and Abbotsford, of 
which we obtained good passing views, have been 
frequently described. When we reached Edin- 
burgh, we found that the dinner to Earl Grey 
divided public attention with the meetings of 
the Association. Workmen were engaged in 
erecting a wooden building, which they were 
pleased to call a Pavilion, on the top of the 
Calton Hill, for the reception of the two thousand 
guests who intend to receive the late minister. 
This was rather a tantalizing sight to the mem- 
bers of the Association, for the money subscribed 
to give them a public dinner was lodged in one of 
the banks which recently failed. The arrangements 
made for our reception were admirable: all the 
public institutions, libraries, exhibitions, and 
news-rooms were thrown open to us; invitations 
in blank were left by many for those who were 
unprovided with letters of introduction ; and very 
few of the members have been permitted to go 
into hired lodgings. The President of the meet- 
ing is Sir T. Brisbane ; the Vice-Presidents are 
Sir David Brewster and the Rey. Dr. Robinson, 
Astronomer Royal of Armagh; J. Robison, Sec. 
R.S.E. and Professor Forbes, act as Secretaries. 
The Royal Institution and the Library of the 
University are thrown open as reception rooms : 
and the class rooms of the University are appro- 
priated to the Sections. The following are the 
Sections into which the business is divided :— 
1. Mathematics and Physics; 2. Chemistry and 
Mineralogy ; 3. Geography and Geology; 4. 
Anatomy and Medicine ; 5. Zoology and Botany ; 
and 6. Statistics. 
Monday. 

The morning was one of the most unplea- 
sant that can be conceived; there was an in- 
cessant down-pouring of rain, and, consequently, 
those who had arranged about their tickets, 
stayed quietly in their abodes—indeed, none 
were to be seen in the Hall of the Institution 
but those who had only just arrived. By a kind 
of tacit agreement, most of the members dined 
together at the Hopetown rooms. Not a little 
surprise was generally expressed when the papers 
of the morning announced, that Lord Brougham, 
instead of coming to the meeting, had taken a 
tour among some of the northern burghs, to eat 
corporation dinners, and have his ears tickled 





with praise, a species of delight which he has not 
been recently accustomed to enjoy. Heis, how- 
ever, expected at the end of the week. 

At five o’clock three hundred and fifty mem- 
bers sat down to dinner inthe Hopetown rooms; 
Professor Sepewick took the chair. Before the 
party separated, the Professor rose and proposed 
the health of the King. He then said, that 
though it had been agreed not to propose formal 
toasts, circumstances would probably justify in 
one instance a departure from strict rule; he 
alluded to the presence of M. Arago, the Astro- 
nomer Royal of France, whose appearance 
amongst us he hailed as a gratifying sign, that 
the times were gone past when Englishmen and 
Frenchmen regarded each other as natural ene- 
mies. The health of M. Arago was then pro- 
posed, and the toast was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm. 

M. Arago rose to return thanks ; he passed ra- 
pidly over the routine phrases, and dwelt at some 
length on the advantages that must result from the 
union of the minds of Europe ; he regarded it as 
the pledge of the peace of the world, because 
intellectual supremacy daily acquires more direct 
power over the afiairs of nations, and when the 
intellectual rulers are banded in friendship, the 
nations subject to their influence cannot be forced 
into hostility. These noble sentiments were 
delivered in a manner that can scarcely be de- 
scribed. M. Arago possesses great physical 
advantages: in figure he resembles the Farnese 
Hercules ; his voice is, at the same time, power- 
ful and melodious—his action rounded and 
graceful; his style reminded us very much of 
the late Mr. Canning’s. 

After dinner, the meeting was formally com. 
menced in the Assembly Rooms, which its pro- 
prietors had fitted up with great taste, and placed 
at the disposal of the Association. There were 
present in the rooms about twelve hundred mem- 
bers, and four hundred ladies. ‘The appearance 
was very striking ; in one of the recesses a divi- 
sion of phrenologists had taken a good position 
for inspecting heads, and, sooth to say, they 
made tolerable guesses at the characters of all 
those with whom we were acquainted: the sta- 
tisticians also, by some species of attraction which 
philosophers have not yet described, got together, 
and before business commenced speculated on 
the propriety of forming a table of the Association 
itself, and by determining the numbers attached 
to each particular branch of science, ascertain- 
ing the present tendency of intellectual exertion : 
rough calculations were immediately hazarded, 
and it was established with some certainty, that 
experimental science, with purely practical re- 
sults, had greatly the majority over the specula- 
tive branches of knowledge. A little after eight 
o'clock, Professor Sedgwick, the chairman at the 
Cambridge meeting, came forward to resign his 
presidency to Sir 'T’. Brisbane, and addressed the 
meeting to the following effect :— 

The duty which he had that evening to per- 
form was an humble one. The Association had 
exalted him to a high honour, from which he 
was then on the point of retiring, and he did so 
with feelings of exultation rather than regret, 
inasmuch as the trust he had held would devolve 
on one whom they all knew was more capable of 
performing the duties of it. He, however, would 
enter on the trust which was not in a bankrupt 
state, but was going on increasing in prosperity, 
and would produce an effect on the philosophic 
world, which would extend to ages yet unborn, 
and tend to promote the best interests of hu- 
manity. The learned Professor proceeded to 
expatiate on the advantages of an association of 
this nature. Distinguished men from various 
parts of the continent and of this kingdom, were 
congregated here who would mutually enjoy each 
other’s conversation. This was one advantage of 
philosophic unions ; but there were many other 
circumstances which pointed out the use of that 
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Association. What was man alone ?—why in a 
savage state. He could not be said to have power 
even over brute matter; but, when associated 
with his fellow-creatures, he gained power as he 
gained knowledge. This was the great good 
which arose from association, for there was a 
power derived from concentration quite different 
from that which a man possessed when acting 
by himself. It was said the greatest philosophic 
discoveries had been achieved in private; but it 
would be found that the sparks which kindled 
them originated from their mingling with the 
world, and having intercourse with men of kin- 
dred spirits. After alluding to several of the 
topics embraced in the proceedings of former 
meetings, the learned Professor combated the 
objections which had been urged against such 
unions. These associations were said to be dan- 
gerous in their tendency, but he denied that the 
investigation of truth could ever be injurious to 
mankind—this wasa libel on the God of nature, 
because it would merely establish and bring out 
that which was true, and instead of impugning 
any of the grander truths, rather corroborate 
them in the end. Before concluding, he made 
some complimentary remarks on the fame which 
this city had always enjoyed as a seat of learn- 
ing and science; and in allusion to the monu- 
ments to Playfair and Dugald Stewart, said these 
were the monuments of peace—no shrieks, no 
wailings, no heart-breakings, and no blood—none 
of these were connected with those memorials. 
They were in a manner the physical representa- 
tion of those feelings in which they participated. 
He strongly deprecated any infringement of the 
rules of the Association, for if it should ever break 
up he might predict that it would be by over- 
stepping its laws, and entering on political topics, 
which were totally foreign to the institution. It 
was said that the words of a dying man were 
ominous—then let the words of a dying presi- 
dent—(laughter and applause)—be also omin- 
ous. He now begged to resign into the hands 
of one who had been placed at the head of science 
in this city,—who had kindled up the light of 
science at the antipodes—(cheers), and who had 
fought the battles of his country ; but they all 
knew him better than he did, and he therefore 
proposed that Sir Thomas Brisbane take the 
chair.—The learned Professor concluded his 
address, of which the above is but an imperfect 
outline, amidst much applause. 

Sir Tuomas Brissane then took the chair, and 
shortly addressed the meeting. The luminous 
speech of the learned Professor, he observed, had 
left him little to say. He, therefore, congratu- 
lated the Association on its present state of pro- 
sperity, and hoped its advantages would extend 
to the remotest parts of the globe. 

Mr. Rosison, one of the Secretaries, gave an 
account of the arrangements which had been 
made for the accommodation of the members, 
and the general order of the business of the week. 

Professor Forses afterwards gave an outline 
of the different subjects under discussion, men- 
tioning the names of the individuals by whom 
reports in their respective departments were 
drawn up. 

The President having announced the hours 
and places of meeting for the following day, the 
assembly separated. 

The following are among the most distin- 
guished of the members and foreign associates 
already enrolled, selected from the list of mem- 
bers, which has, we understand, received a large 
accession of numbers in Edinburgh :— 

From the Continent—M. Arago, Astronomer 
Royal, from Paris, Professor Mole, (Utrecht,) 
Baron Ende, (Baden,) MM. Treviranus, Tiede- 
mann, Jacobson, (Berlin,) Ulman, (Weimar,) 
Von Druffel, A. Vander Foorn, M. le Marquis 
de St. Croix, Le General Dubourg, M. Année, 
Le Chevalier Jean Audiffredie, Le Chevalier 


de la Rive, (both of Geneva,) Dr. Vlastos, 


(Island of Chios). 

From America—Dr. Mason Warren, of Bos- 
ton, Dr. Hooper, Mr. Beriah Botfield. 

From Ireland—Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, Professor Hamilton, 
Rev. Dr. Robinson, Sir John Jeffcott, Professor 
H. Lloyd, Rev. Sidney Smith. 

From England and Scotland—Sir Charles 
Bell, Mr. Charles Babington, (Cambridge,) 
Rey. T. Churton, Dr. C. Daubeny, Mr. C. 
Fellows, Rev. W. Garndus, G. B. Green- 
ough, Dr. E. Grove, Professor Knight, Dr. 
Kelty, Rev. Dr. Lardner, R. I. Murchison, 
(late President of the London Geological Society, ) 
Professor Phillips, Rev. Dr. Penny, Professor 
Roget, Professor Trevelyan, H. Woolcombe, 
(President of the Plymouth Institution,) Sir 
Alexander W ood, Henry Cockburn, the Solicitor 
General, Sir George Clerk, Professor Christison, 
M.D., Dr. Combe, Professor Chalmers, Lord 
Dalmeny, Lord Fullerton, Viscount Melville, 
Hon. Lord Jeffrey, Lord Advocate, Professor 
Macvey Napier, Professor Pillans, Lord Rose- 
berry, &c. &c. 

Tuesday. 

The weather worse than ever, but the mem- 
bers notwithstanding assembled at ten o'clock 
in the library of the University, one of the most 
beautiful buildings in Europe, while the commit- 
tees of the different Sections assembled to elect 
office bearers. Prof. Whewell, of Cambridge, 
and Dr. Lloyd, Provost of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, were the chairmen of the Mathematical and 
Physical section; Dr. Abercrombie presided 
over Anatomy and Medicine ; Geology and Geo- 
graphy were intrusted to Prof. Jamieson ; Che- 
mistry and Mineralogy, to Prof. Hope; Zoology 
and Botany, to Prof. Graham, and Statistics, a 
novel feature in the Association’s proceedings, 
was placed under the superintendence of Sir C. 
Lemon and Col. Sykes. Though the business 
of Tuesday was in some degree preliminary, 
there were several valuable papers read. One 
especially, communicated to the Statistical sec- 
tion we may notice, because its results can be 
stated in small compass, and also because it 
is of a more independent character than those 
communicated to the other Sections. It was an 
account of 4102 families of operatives in Man- 
chester, communicated by Mr. Heywood, of that 
town. The numbers in each family were on the 
average 5, a low average, because the common 
one is 6}; they resided in 3100 houses, 752 
cellars, and 250 rooms; about 600 of these resi- 
dences were respectable, and about 1200 ordina- 
rily comfortable, but more than one-half were 
dirty and destitute. There were 8821 children 
under the age of twelve, of whom, only 252 at- 

tended day schools, 4680 received instruction 
at Sunday schools, and nearly one-half were en- 
tirely destitute of education. The number of 
parents who could read, amounted to 3114. Of 
these families, 2021 belonged to the established 
church, 1473 were Roman Catholics, 591 were 
dissenters, and 17 declared that they had no re- 
ligion. 

In the section of Natural History, a very ad- 
mirable abstract of the progress made in Natural 
History during the present century, by the Rev. 
Mr. Jenyns, was commenced, and also an ac- 
count of the Botany of South America, by Prof. 
Hooker, of which, when concluded, we shall give 
a more extended account. A very animated 
discussion on stratification, took place in the 
Geological section. The attention of the Medi- 
cal division, was principally directed to the ner- 
vous system. In the Physical division, a paper 
on capillary attraction, read by Prof. Whewell, 
led to a very varied discussion, in which some 
notice was taken of the aerial character of comets; 
and Prof. Arago mentioned some experimenta 
crucis, by which he thought that the different 





Gregoire Berardi, (Rome,) Mons. Nelly, M, 





theories of La Place and Poisson might he tested, 








At the evening sitting, Mr. Taylor, the Trea. 
surer, stated the increase in the numbers of the 
Association ; 350 met at York, 700 at Oxford, 
1400 at Cambridge, and 2,200 at Edinburgh, 
After the chairman of the sections had reported 
proceedings, Dr. Robinson read a letter from 
Professor Hunker, of Hamburgh, which was ac. 
companied by an ephemeris of the track of the 
comet of 1682 and 1759, whose return is expected 
at the end of this year. The Vice President, 
Professor Robinson, of Armagh, then gave an 
account of the progress of cometary knowledge, 
He then entered into an interesting disquisition 
on the history of the great Halley comet, which 
was calculated once more to appear in the latter 
end of the present year, although it would not 
make its nearest approach to the earth until the 
6th of January, 1835. He concluded witha 
scientific analysis of the various theories on this 
abstruse subject. 

Professor Whewell humorously followed, 
and spoke of comets as notorious for breaking 
their appointments; from which Professor Ha. 
milton dissented, asserting that they were very 
regular visitors. 

The meeting adjourned a little before eleven. 








THEATRICALS 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

A new drama, in two acts, called * The Queen's 
Champion,’ was presented here for the first time 
on Wednesday. It is an English version, by 
Mrs. Charles Gore, of a French piece, entitled 
‘Salvoysie, ou l’Amant de la Reine.’ It is 
founded on an incident, real or supposed, we 
know not which, (but supposed, as we suppose,) 
in the life of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. 
The plot is slight, but the piece has been care- 
fully and neatly put upon our stage, and its 
success was decided. 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

On Tuesday evening, in the opera of ‘The 
Mountain Sylph, Mr. J. Bland for the second 
time went through the arduous task which at a 
short notice he undertook on Monday. We 
have long thought this gentleman the best actor 
among our singers, and his performance of Hela 
has but served to confirm our opinion. When 
he shall have had time to study the music tho- 
roughly, and to fit himself as it were into it, he 
will prove the best substitute—take him for 
all in all—that could have been found for the 
original. Mr. H. Phillips ought to consider this 
as a most amiable trait in Mr. Bland, for he has 
doubtless learned, long ere this, how rare it is 
for any man to have a friend, ready in his ab- 
sence to take his part and uphold his character. 

After Mr. Barnett’s delicious opera, we were 
presented for the first time with an entertain- 
ment (which really was one), said to be the 
production of Miss Isabel Hill, a lady already 
known as a writer in other branches of litera- 
ture. The subject, which has been thoroughly 
detailed by our diurnal brethren, is slight, but 
amusing; and, with the curtailment which 
doubtless the piece has already received, we 
have no doubt of its receiving at the hands of 
the public the commendation it merits. 








MISCELLANEA 

Eltham Palace.—Some interesting discoveries 
have lately been made here by Mr. King and Mr. 
Clayton, of Eltham. Tradition, it appears, has 
always kept up a belief of there being an under- 
ground passage to Blackheath, Greenwich, oF 
the River, and that at Middle Park connected 
with these passages, there were one or more 
apartments underground for 60 horses.—Under 
the ground floor of some apartment of the 
palace, a trap-door, where recently a new arch 
has been partly formed, opens into a room under 





ground, 10 feet by 5 feet, and proceeding from 
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jt, a narrow passage of about 10 feet in length, 
conducts the passenger to the series of passages, 
with decoys, stairs, and shafts, some of which 
are vertical, and others on an inclined plane, 
which were once used for admitting air, and for 
hurling down missiles, or pitch balls upon ene- 
mies, according to the mode of defence in those 
ancient times; and it is worthy of notice, 
that at points where weapons from above could 
assail the enemy with greatest effect, there 
these shafts verge and concentrate.—About 500 
feet of passage have been entered, and passed 
through, in a direction west, towards Middle 
Park, and under the moat for 200 feet. The 
arch is broken into in the field leading from 
Eltham to Mottingham, but still the brick-work 
of the arch can be traced further, proceeding 
in the same direction. The remains of two iron 
gates completely carbonized were found in that 
part of the passage under the moat, and large 
stalactites, formed of super-carbonate of lime, 
hung down from the roof of the arch, which 
sufficiently indicate the lapse of time since these 
passages were entered.—In order to defray the 
expenses already incurred in clearing out and 
making secure the excavations, it is proposed 
todemand a smail sum for admission to view 
the passages, and to receive subscriptions on 
the spot, from those persons inclined to aid in 
prosecuting research, 


Rome—[From a Correspondent. ]—Great exer~ 
tions are at present being made, with a view of 
restoring somewhat of her ancient splendour to 
thecity of Rome. The interests of the fine arts, 
aswell as of archeology, are engaged in this un- 
dertaking. The great Basilica of S. Paolo is, it 
issaid, to be restored by Luigi Poleti, while the 
excavations of Monte Catillo, at Tivoli, will be 
carried on under the direction of the Chevalier 
Clement Golchi. At the same time it is in con- 
templation to cut away a portion of Monte Pincio 
in order to render the approaches to Rome more 
pleasant. Four colossal statues from the chisels 
of Gnaccherini, Baini, Laboureur, and Sthocchi 
are destined for the interior of the Basilica of 
8. Paolo, and one of equal size has been order- 
ed by the Pope, from the Chevalier Fabris, for 
the purpose of being placed in the church of 
$. Francesco di Paolo. The same artist is also 
commissioned to restore the tomb of Tasso, and 
the mausoleum raised in honour of Pope Leo 
XIl.—Tenerani, who lately finished the monu- 
ment of the Marquess of Northampton, is en- 
gaged upon a statue of Alfonso Liguori, which 
is destined for the interior of the Basilica of the 
Vatican. Professor Rinaldini, who has just 
completed a Psyche and a Pucelle d’Orleans, 
which have won for him ‘* golden opinions,” is 
engaged on a monument in memory of the 
Count di Cini, to be placed in the church of 
Giesu Maria. The Chevalier Sola, the director 
of the Spanish Academy established at Rome, 
isat present engaged in casting a bronze bust of 
the immortal Cervantes—Silvagni is reviving 
the famous fresco in the church of San Grego- 
tlo—M. de Kessel has given the finishing touch 
toacolossal group representing an episode of 
the Deluge—and lastly, Signor Cornelius, the 
director of the Academy of Monaco, has com- 
pleted an extensive series of cartoons of the Last 
Judgment. The whole of the above works will 
Temain in Rome. 


Meteorology.—A correspondent (Mr. W. R. 
Birt,) has addressed a letter to us on this sub- 
sect, in which he states, that his experience con- 
firms the observations of Dr. Forster, respecting 
the descending currents. We have not room 
for the whole letter, but the following are the 
hore important passages :— 

. My object in troubling you with this communication, 
8 to suggest a method by which 1 conceive an ap- 


Pwximation to the breadths of the diff currents of 
ar May probably be obtained. From obser- 
vations, I find that, in the neighbourhood of the vanes, 

are several currents blowing nearly at the same 











time, especially in windy weather, which causes con- 
siderable vacillation in these instruments. In order 
to obtain the direction of the wind as accurately as 
possible, I reduce the whole of the observations 
of one day to a mean; for this purpose | gene- 
rally take ten or twelve observations a day. Now I 
think that, if at several places simultaneous observa- 
tions were made and reduced to a mean, we might 
probably determine if the same current blows over 
each of them. I think, however, that careful obser- 
vation of the motion of the clouds may determine this 
point with much greater certainty, as observations of 
this kind indicate a more constant current than obser- 
vations of the vanes. The mode of taking them which 
1 adopt, is carefully to determine the position of a high 
wall, which being done, the angle that the clouds make 
with it in their passage over the zenith is determined 
with sufficient accuracy by the eye, the observer stand- 
ing very near the wall, and looking directly upwards. 
Were such observations carefully recorded, and care- 
fully compared, each observer not only registering the 
direction in which the clouds move, but the kind of 
cloud observed, I think some approximation to the 
breadth of the currents would be obtained, which must 
be of great importance in meteorology. 

Another Aerial Machine.—In addition to the 
aerial conveyance, which has been so much 
talked of in Paris, from the idea, that a commu- 
nication may be effected between that city and 
Loadon in a few hours, another machine, from 
which still greater expectations are formed, is 
now exhibiting in the Chaussée d’Antin. It is 
a sort of terrestrial ship, having three masts. 
With this curious machine, the inventor, M. 
Harquet, is said to have travelled from Tours to 
Paris at the rate of about twenty miles an hour. 

For the Benefit of future Historians.—The late 
Count Araklschejew, the founder of the Military 
Colonies, established in Russia since the year 
1817, has in his will bequeathed a capital of 
50,000 rubles banco, as a prize for the best, most 
complete, and mostauthentic History of the Em- 
peror Alexander, to be written by a Russian, in 
the Russian language, at the expiration of one 
hundred years from the death of that sovereign. 
In 82 years the Academy of Sciences is to give 
public notice, that the time for adjudging the 
prize is approaching ; it will of course arrive in 
1925. The fortunate candidate is then to re- 
ceive three fourths of the accumulated capital ; 
one fourth will remain at the disposal of the 
Academy of Sciences, and is to be applied to the 
printing of ten thousand copies of the work, to 
be sold at a low price. The produce of the sale, 
is to be expended in the publication of transla- 
tions of the same work. The capital, which is 
to be put out at interest at 4 per cent, will have 
increased in the year 1925, to 1,918,960 rubles ; 
so that the lucky writer will receive 1,439,220 
rubles banco, certainly the highest prize ever 
won by the author of any literary composition. 

Lafayette’s Letterss—Perhaps no individual 
came in contact with so many remarkable per- 
sons from all the countries of the world as 
Lafayette. With his extensive correspondence, 
he must have left a great number of letters, 
which were addressed to him during the revo- 
lutions, by persons of all ranks, and no doubt 
their publication would be attended with many 
strange disclosures. It appears, that the family 
has been apprehensive lest these letters should 
be wrested from them on some pretext or other : 
for it has frequently happened, that on the de- 
cease of influential statesmen, their papers and 
especially letters, have veen arbitrarily seized, 
upon pretence that they belonged to the State. 
A considerable collection of letters, written by 
the different sovereigns of Europe to Napoleon, 
during the period of his highest power, were made 
away within a different manner. Unluckily they 
got intoprivate hands, and a speculator sold them 
to a foreign ambassador in London, who in his 
own name or that of his master, sent back to the 
potentates by whom the letters were written, 
those evidences of their former cringing sub- 
mission, and thereby caused them a most agree- 
able surprise. ‘Those important documents are 
now probably all destroyed, and lost to pos- 
terity. Though the documents left by Lafayette 
may not possess equal importance, they may 





nevertheless serve to shame many individuals : 
but this is not the principal reason why their 
publication is desirable. They cannot but furnish 
information respecting the events of later times, 
and make us better acquainted with the charac- 
ter of many celebrated persons. It is probable, 
we understand, that they will soon appear, and 
as the press is free, and the family of the General 
independent, there is no cause to apprehend 
that any thing material will be suppressed. 

Music in Belgium.—It is proposed, and we 
believe with the sanction of the government, 
that annual musical festivals shall in future be 
held alternately in the principal cities of Bel- 
gium. 

The Ravages of War.—As illustrative of this 
subject, we find in Le Sauveur,a Greek and French 
Journal published at Nauplia, (and for which we 
return thanks to a kind though unknown friend) 
the melancholy statement, that whereas the dis- 
trict of Argolis and Corinth contained more 
than 600,000 inhabitants, its population is now 
reduced to 89,130. The district of Nauplia, 
says the writer, contains one principal town, 
one market town, twenty-four villages, and 
2,551 families; Corinthia—thirteen market 
towns, eighty-three villages, and 5,553 fami- 
lies; the province of Trézéne—one principal 
town, one market town, nineteen villages, and 
twenty-one families; Hydra—one principal 
town, one hamlet, and 2,663 families; and 
lastly, the province of Hermione—two principal 
towns, two market towns, two villages, in all, 
17,826 families; which, calculating each at 
five individuals, gives the above-mentioned 
number. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
Duties of Women in the Nineteenth Century. 


Just published.—Bourchier’s Narrative of a passage 
from Bombay to England, 12mo. 5s.—Memoirs of 
American Missionaries, 18mo. 3s.—The Posthumous 
Works of the late W. M‘Gavin, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s.— 
The Theological Class Book, 18mo. Is. 6d.—The 
Youth’s Book of Plates on Natural History, 4to. 4s.— 
Herbert's Sacred Poems, and Country Parson, royal 
32mo. 5s.—Herbert’s Sacred Poems, royal 32mo. 35,— 
Habershon’s Dissertation on the Prophecies, 8vo. 12s, 
—Galt’s Literary Life, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6¢.—Me- 
moirs of John Napier, 4to. 32. 3s.—Tidd Pratt’s Edition 
of the Poor Law Act, 1S8mo. 2s. 6d.—Lyell’s Geology, 
3rd edit. 4 vols. 12mo. 24s.—The Musical Cyclopedia, 
by James Wilson, royal 8vo. 8s. 6d.—Willis’s Hebrew 
Grammar, 8vo. 6s.—O’Kiefe'’s Patriarchal ‘limes, 5th 
edit. 12mo. 7s.—British Cyclopedia; Natural History, 
Vol. 1. Part I, 7s. 6¢.—Scott’s Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, 32mo. 1s. 6d.—History in all Ages, 4th edit. 12mo, 
7s,.—Sprague on Christian Intercourse, 12mo. 3%. 6d.— 
O’ Brien’s Round Towers of Ireland, 2nd edit. Svo. 21s, 
— Prodromus Flore Peni Indie Ori lis, by Dr. 
R. Wight and G. A. W. Arnott, Vol. 1. 8vo. 16s.— 
Goldsmith’s Present State of the British Empire to 1834, 
44th edit. 4s. 6d.—Moubray on Poultry, Pheasants, 
&c. 7th edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Johnson’s Shooter’s Com- 

anion, 3rd edit. 9s.—France, Social, Literary, &c. by 

. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P., 2 vols. post Svo. 21s.—Bax- 
ter’s Library of Agricultural and Horticultural Know- 
ledge, with Memoir of Mr. Eliman, 3rd edit. royal 8vo. 
22. 2s.—Haddon’s Improved Farmer’s Account Book, 
containing the Hop Account, folio, 10s. 6d.—Ditto, 
without the Hop Account, folio, 7s. 6¢.—Floriculture, 
comprising management and propagation of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, &c. by T. Mantell, 2nd edit. royal 
8vo. 5s. 6d.—Young’s Algebra, I2mo. 5s. 6d.—The 
Cambrian Tourist, 18th edit. smo. 6s.— Moral Extracts 
from the Works of Eminent Authors, 8vo. 9s.—Pear- 
son’s Syllabus of Algebra, Svo. 7s. 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.M.—P. J. received. 

We have no doubt of the truth of every word written 
by ‘A Friend to the Fine Arts,’ but we must, in con- 
fidence and for our private satisfaction, have his name 
and address before we can avail ourselves of the in- 
formation. We hope he will not refuse this, because 
we think that from his position he could often serve us 
in the same way. 

We have received further suggestions as to the 
translation of gurio fili. J.G.N. sees no difficulty, be- 
cause he finds Garyophyllum translated in Littleton’s 
Lat. Dict. ‘ The Clove Gilliflower ;’ but it is not very 
probable that a common English flower should bear a 
price equal to 15/. per lb. We have now little doubt 
that cloves are meant; and while on the subject, we 
will further request the reader to alter the passage | 
thus: ‘ 6lb of cummin, and lb of cloves.” 





THE ATHENAUM. 
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KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

ENIOR DEPARTMENT.-The CLASSES 
in Theology, the Classics, Mathematics, English Literature, 
aud History, uader the superivtendence of the PRINCIPAL and 
Professors the Rev. T.G. HALL and JOHN ANSTICE, will be 

RE-OPENED on Wednesday, the Ist of October next. 

The Classes for Private lustraction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
and other Foreign Lang s, will e on the same day. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL,—The Courses of Lectures will commence 
on Wednesday, the 1st of October next, when au opening Lecture 
will be delivered by Professor age. . =A 

Sept. 1834, V¥. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 


UNIOR SCHOOL of the UNIVERSITY 

of LONDON, 
Head Master, T, HEWITT KEY, M.A, Professor of Latin, 
HENRY 2N, M.A. Professor of Greek. 

The School will RE-OPEN ou TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER the 

23rd. Arrangements are made by which a regular course of in- 

struction and employment will be provided for Pupils whose 

parents do not wish them to learn Latin or Greek; so that a boy 

may be entered either as a Classical or Non-Classical Pupil. 

Fee, £15. per annum. Five pounds are to be paid at the com- 
mencement of each of the three terms, 

Boarders are received by Mr. Haselwood, 20, Upper Gower- 


THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 
ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, DEAN-STRELT, 

Mr. GRIFFINH, Assistant Surgeon-Accoucheur to the Roval 
Maternity Charity, Ac. will commence tis LECTURES ov MID- 
WIFERY and the DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN, 
early in October, 

A Vacancy for a House Pupil, who will have an opportunity 
of attending an unlimited number of cases. 

For farther particulars apply to Mr. Gri lith, at his Residence, 
27, Lower Belgrave-street, Belgrave-square. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 
GENERAL MEETING of the MEM- 
BERS of this SOCIETY will be held at the HANOVER- 
SQUARE ROOMS, on MONDAY, Sept. 29, at 12 o’clock. 

The Subscribers to the Concerts of the society are informed 
their Tickets are ready for delivery at Mr, Erat’s, 23, Beruers- 
street, 








street. 
Auguat, 1934. 








The first Concert will be on Monday, Oct. 27. 
J. K. TUTTON, Hon. Sec. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
MY R. M. A. NICHOLSON, Professor of 


Architectural Engineering and Perspeetive Drawing, 

(Sou of Mr. Peter Nicholsou, aud Joint Assistant to his much- 
approved Works, ‘The Architectural Dictionary,’ * The Practical 
Buitder,’ ‘ The Builder’s Director,’ Mc.) returns thanks to his 
friends for the very liberal eucourazement he has met within his 
Protession ; and respectfully notifies to them and the public, that 
from the numerous applications by young Gentiewen from the 
country as boarders, he has been induced to enlarge his Esta- 
blisiment, by which means he is now enabled to take two or 
three Pupils as Boarders.—Terms tobe bad by applying at No. 1, 
Metton-piace, Euston-square.—Day and Evening School as usual. 
r. M, A. Nicholson has been many years with Thomas Tel- 
ford, Esq. the celebrated Engineer, and with Mr. Maudsia 





TO COLLECTORS OF BOOKS, PRINTS, DRAW- 
INGS, AUTOGRAPHS, and ARTICLES of VIRTU, 
ESSRS. SOUTHGATE, SON, & GRIM- 

STON, in retorning their grateful thanks for the power- 
ful patronage they have received during the past season, avail 
themselves of the opportunity of drawing the attention of Col- 
lectors to the eligible situation of their rooms, tor the successful 
disposal of property, ‘To those who may honour them by their 
coutidence, they pledge their best exertions, and a prompt 
seitiement of the proceeds of the sale. 

N.B. Valuations of every description of property for the pay- 

meut of the Legacy Doty, &c, 

Auction Rooms, 22, Ficet-street. 





Just published, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 28s. boards, 
HISTORY of CHINA, 
Ancient and Modern: comprising a Retrospect of the 
Foreign Luterconrse and Trade with China, Elustrated by a new 
aud corrected Map of the Empire. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GUTZLAFF, 


Now, and for many years past, resident in that Country. 
* An interesting and important work, abounding with curious 
istorical anecdotes.”’—Lilerary Gazette. 

° s is a work of immense labour, and great curiosity ; and 
from our recently changed, and still changing relations with the 
East, will, in the commercial world especially, prove of high im- 
portance.”"—Court Journal. x 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Re-issue of VALPY’S LIBRARY of 
NGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
of the most valuable Greek and Latin Classics: with 
Bivgraphical Sketches, Portraits, Maps, Notes, &c, 

No, 1X. Octover Ist, will contain 
VIRGIL. Vol. It. 

Tn the first 7 Nos. are siven—DEMOSTHENES, SALLUST, 
ANABASIS and CYROPZEDIA of XENOPHON, and HERODU- 
TUS. 4s. 6d. each Vol. 

“ir you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and 
retlect, it is your duty fo place into his hands the best Trausla- 
tions of the best Classical Authors.”—Dn. Parr. 

The Series may be had complete in 52 Vols, including the fol- 
lowing Authors, suitable for reading by bot es. 

DEMOSTHENES and SALLUST, Nos. 1, 2—-XENOPHON’S 
ANABASIS and CYROPE VIA, 3, 4—HERODOTUS, 5 to 7— 
VIRGLL, 8, 9—PINDA® and ANACREON, 10—TACITUS, 11 
to 15—THEOPHRASTUS; with 50 Engravings, 16—HORACE 
and PHADRUS, 17, 18—JUVENAL and PERSIUS, 19—THU- 
CYDIDES, 20 to 22—PLUTARCH’S LIVES, 23 to 29—HESIOD ; 
the CASSANDRA of LYCOPHRON; with BION, MOsCHUS, 
MUS4£Us, and SAPPHO, 30—CASAR’S COMMENTARIES, 
31, 32—-SOPHOCLES, 33—EURIPIDES, 34 to 36—HOMER, 37 
to 39—OVID, 40, 4:—CICERO’S ORATIONS and OFFICES, 
and OLD AGE aud FRIENDSHIP, 42 t0 44—A4SCHYLUS, 45— 
LIVY, 46 to 52. 

, *e* Any Author may be purchased separately at 4s. 6d. each 
pon a are kept elegautly bound for school prizes and 
resents, 

Printed by A, J. Valpy ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS. 
Just published, 
E PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH 


READING BOOK; or, Petites Histoires Interessantes, 
with the Boglish Translation at the end of each page. Pp. 200, 
Price 2s. 6d. bound, Also, i oP 
De Porquet’s Traducteur Parisien: consisting 
of a Collection of Anecdotes, Historical Facts, Familiar Letters, 
Sacred Drama, &c,, with a Lexicon of the Words in English 
at the end of the book. New edition, bound, Pp, 300, price 4s. 
F, de Porquet and Cooper, School Booksellers, 11, Vavistock- 
street, Covent-garden. 


A NEW FRENCH READING-BOOK FOR THE 
UPPER CLASSES. aa 
no de NAPOLEON 4 I'usage des 


écoles. 
By L. A. J. MORDACQUE. 
With Map of Europe, and Portrait of Napoleon. 
Price, bound, or handsomely got up in fancy boards, 5s. 
“The History of M. Mordacque is ove of the best dizests we 
have seen of those great events, which at the mention of the 
name of Napoleon, passed before the mind's eye in the shadowy 
dignity of departed grandeur, [t will be found exceedingly 
valuable to schools.”— New Monthly Magazine, faa Se 
F. de Porquet and Cooper, Schoo! Booksellers, 11, Tavistock- 
strect, Covent- garden, tit spel eS 
THE MOST CONCISE FRENCH GRAMMAR AND 
THE CHEAPEST, 
Or NOEL and CHAPSAL omeeen into English, under the 


itle 0 

E PORQUET’S PARISIAN GRAM- 

MAR, with a Set of Colloquial Exercises, and numerons 

‘Lables of Verbs, both Regular and Irregular, with the Preposi- 

tions they govern before Intinitives. 4th edition, price 3s. 64. in 
sheep. 240 pp.—A KEY to ditto, Is. 

De Porquet and Cooper, 11, ‘Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


A USEFUL AND GENERAL FRENCH PHRASE 
BOOK. 

Sth edition, revised, improved, and enlarged, 2s. 
ARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY; being a 
Collection of Sentences in common use, to facilitate the 
Knowledge of the Formation of French Syotax. Iniended for 
those who are rous of acquiring an elegant and correct mode 
of speaking the French Language ; a copious choice of 
Examples on all the Rules, and a Recapitulation of them, ex- 
tracted from the best modern Authors—an essential Companion 
to the Scholar aud Traveller; as alsoa Sequel toall Grammars. 

By F. DE_PORQUET,. 

De Porquet and Cooper, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


NOTICE TO THE SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION AND 
PRIVATE FAMILIES USING DE PORQUET’S WORKS, 
A new edition, being the ith, most scrupulously revised and 
corrected, 08 the latest authorities on French orthography, 
reprinted with an entirely new type, and re-siereotyped, of 
LE TRESOR de L’ECOLIER FRAN- 

CAIS; or, the Art of Translating Egglish into French 
atsight. Ato, By L, F. DE PORQUET. a 
A Key to the above, corresponding with the 
former editions; also reprinted with new type, 3s. 6d. each. 
#*,* No pains lave been spared to render the above popular 
volumes periectly correct, and worthy of the high patronage 
they have received. 
F. de Porquet and Cooper, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


Early next week, in post $v0. 6s. cloth boards, ¥ 
y i ‘ALES for the BRITISH PEOPLE. 
By CANDIDA. 
** Fiat justitia, ruat clam,” 
Also, lately published, 

1. Lord Collingwood’s Life and Correspon- 
dence, 4th edition, Portrait, &c. 16s. 

2. Sketches in Greece and Turkey, ending 
in the Autumn of 1832, with the Present Condition and Futare 
Prospects of the Turkish Empire. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

“This is a charming volume, for it embraces both the useful 
and the beautilul....[t is,ashe truly says,acollection of sketches 
—few, but striking, distinct, vivid, and full of meaning.”— 
Spectator. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. — 


Just published, in 1 vol. gvo. price One Guinea, by Parbury and 
jen, London ; and J, Cumming, Dublin, Second Edit. of 
JHE ROUND TOWERS of IRELAND; 
or, the History of the Tuath-de-Danaans for the first time 
unveiled. By HENRY O'BRIEN, Esq. A.B. 

** A book which may be considered one of the most extraordi- 
nary that bas in our day come from the press.”—Morn. Herald. 

“Richly fraught with we rous research, redolent with all 
the perfumes of Hindosta raser’s Mag. 

“ Astonishing talents, wonderful learnivg, powers of deep re- 
search, and mental scope.”"—Metropolitan Mag. 

“A galaxy of discoveries the most interesting, and were it not 
for the irresistible arguments by which they are confirmed, the 
most incredible, burst upon us at every page.”’—Conservative. 

“He is evidently an enthusiast, but bis enthusiasm is of a 
generous and exalted kind. He has made a lavorious pilgrimage 
to the temple of trath.”—Town, 

“* His interpretations of the Mosaic revelations, and of other 
portions of the Sacred Scriptures, particularly concerning the 
creation, the fall, the deluge, aud the coming of the Messiah, 
are not only ingenious, bul, in some respects, really startling.” — 
Irish Monthly Mag. 

** With a comprehensive grasp he has seized and resolved into 
absurdity all that learned men have hitherto believed.””— Dublin 
University Mag. 

** The correctness of which he has, in our opinion, established 
by proofs which bis opponents may be loth to admit, but will find 
it difficult to overthrow,”’—Satirist. 

** Proofs drawn from every possible branch of haman learn- 
ing.”’—Spectator, 

** Every po-ition in the book being directly in the teeth, or 
rather corrective of the eirors, of the old school notions,”— 
Monthly Mag. 

“ Particularly Bodhism and the Linga worship, of which the 
celebrated Round Towers are demonstrated to be symbois.”— 
Asiutic Journal. 

“* Marvellous analogies and discoveries, Our wonder at the 
unparalleled variety of resources. A rank from which ii could 
not be deposed by envy or by criticism.” —Aflas. 

“A chain of reasoning and research so profound, laborious, 
and clear, that a new light is thrown upon the history of the 
world, and the veil of ages withdrawn from the book of time.”— 
Freemason’s Quarterly Review, 








On the goth of will be published, 
No, XVI, of the 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY ; 
BEING 


IVES of EMINENT ZOOLOGISTS, from 
ArisTotLe to Linna&vs inclusive: with Introductory 
Remarks ou the Study of Natural History, and Occasional Obser. 
vations on the Progress of Zoology. 
By W, MACGILLIVRAY, A.M., F.R.S.E., &e, 
Author of ‘A Narrative of the Travels and Researches of 
Alexander Von Humboldt.’ 
With a Portrait of Liunwus, engraved by Horsburgh, 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
Aud Simpkin & Marshall, London, 
The following valuable Works have appeared in the Epinsurca 
Capiner Lisrany :— 
POLAR SEAS AND REGIONS—AFRICA—EGYPT—PALEs. 
TINE—LIVES OF DRAKE, CAVENDISH, AND DAMPIERS 
BRITISH INDIA, 3 volsx—DISCOVERY ON THE MORE 
NORTHERN COASTS OF AMERICA—TRAVELS OF BARON 
HUMBOLDT — LIFE OF KALEIGH—NUBIA AND ABYs. 
SINIA—ARABIA, 2 vols.—PERSIA. 
Price of each Volume, 5s. 





ss ann aieunsins 

SCIENCE OF PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE, 

For Gentlemen managing their own Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, 
and Timber Plantations; and as a Manual for Professional 
Horticultarists, 

New edit. 6s. Plates, with Introductory Treatise on VEGETABLE 

PHYSIOLOGY, 
By W. SALISBURY, Author of * The Botanist’s and Cottager’s 


Companion’: 


BERCROMBIE’S PRACTICAL GAR. 
DENER; with Tables of Temperature; Tabies of Plants, 
showing Botanic Name, Time of Flowering, Comparative Size, 
Colour, Soil, Situation ; and GENERAL INDEX, 
Also, as a Monthly Remembrancer to the above, 2s, 6d, (7th edit.) 
. x : . 
The Gardener's Companion; or, Horticul- 
tural Calendar. By J. Mean, late Head Gardener to Sir A. Hume, 
To which is annexed, The GARDEN SEED and PLANT EsTi-. 
MATE ; with Quantities to be provided according to dimensions 
of ground. 
T. Cadell, London; W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


Beautifully printed in royal 32mo. price, in calico, 2s, 6d. ; ja 
silk, 38. Gd. ; aud Ss. In morocco, 
HE BOOK of FAMILY WORSHIP; 
consisting of a Three WEEKS’ COURSE of Prayer, and 
Prayers suitable to the Festivals of the Charch, 
By the Editor of the * Sacred Harp,’ &c. &c. &e, 
Also, lately published, new editions of . 
The Sacred Harp, first and second Series. 
A Father's Present to his Son. 
A Mother's Present to her Daughter. And 


Consolation in Affliction. 

Dublin: Printed for W. F. Wakeman; and sold by Simpkin & 
Marshall, Whittaker & Co., and R. Groombridge, London. 

** We have had occasion more than ounce to recommend the 
little works compiled by the Author of the ‘Sacred Harp;’ and 
we willingly again renew our approbation of them in presenting 
to the notice of readers his last publication—a second series of 
this work. It is characterized by the same judicious literary taste 
in selection, and the same religious feeling which distinguished 
all his productions—and broagut oat in a styie that does great 
credit to the press of Dublin.”—Jrish Monthly Mag. 

The following recommendation of the ‘ Book of Family Wor- 
ship’ appeared recently in the Dublin Evening Packet: 

**We have just received an exquisite little volume by the 
Editor of the ‘Sacred Harp,’ which, we conciade, from what we 
have read of it, will be extremely useful. The * Book of Family 
Worship’ ought to be in the hands of every family in the land; 
the prayers are beautifully simple and sweet; but what is better 
than ail, they are highly evangelical and devotional, and every 
sentence that they breathe speaks of Christ alone as the hope of 
our saivation. We have seen no book for this long time that #e 
can so conscientiously recommend, and we would earnestly ad- 
vise all our readers to purchase it.” 








This day is published, price 5s. bound in cloth, 
MHE BOOK of APHORISMS. 
By a MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

** We should have noticed this spirited and delightful volume 
long ere now; and would have made a poiut of doing so, had its 
tendency and nature been in the least degree ephemeral ; but to 
the reader of the * Anatomy of Drankenness’ and the * Philosophy 
of Sleep,’ it will require no rhetorical effort of ours to show that 
no serious and deliverate publication of Dr. Macnish’s can beso. 
These two acknowledged works have been befure the world for 
years—they rose instantly into popularity, and continue popular; 
and we have no doubt that this last brochure * to wake a thid 
will join the former two,’ iu the good graces of the reading 
public. These Aphorisms exbibit keen observations of life, man- 
ners, and authorship—are gilded with the play of a delighifal 
fancy—and without the cynical ot Rac the 
pert paradox of Haziitt, or the sententious indesicacy of Sterne, 
convey wholesome advices and pleasant remarks in a way that 
cannot fail to amuse while they iustruct. Some are on ligne 
subjects, and some on weighty ; and number three never predicls 
what number four is to tell us; but the variety is of itvell charm- 
ing, and we sit down as it were to a breakfast a la Paogeye 
where one helps himself to tea, aud another to coftee, a thi 
commencing with a sliced tongue, and a fourth with devilled 
turkey, while a fifth preiers broiled saimon steak, aud wonders 
at asixth, bis neighbour, who is gobbling up German sausage. 
Edinburgh Evening Post. ‘ 

“* There are three essential == of asuccessfal writer 
of aphorisms. First, be mast kuow the world, and be a shrewd 
and penetrating observer of men i) manners; secondly, be 
must have a dash of the humorous in bis composition; and 
thirdly, he must be able to express his thoughts i brief, pithy, 
concentrated language. Of each of these qualifications the mo- 
dern Pythagorean possesses an ample share; and hence his 
Aphorisins have much excellence. The subjects to which they 
relate are extremely multifarious. He offers straightforwant 
advices and rebukes to the seltish, the stupid, and the uncourteous 
—laughs at prevalent foibles and absurdities—aud gives many 
valuable hints on education, domestic economy, and ees 
philosophical, aud domestic topics. The book is uncommonly 
readable, and can hardly fail to obtain a wide circulation,”~ 
Scotsman. 





In the press, 5th edition of 
Macnish’s Anatomy of Drunkenness. 
Just published, the 2nd edition of 
Macnish’s Philosophy of Sleep. 
Simpkin & Marshall, London; and W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow. 
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"This pa is published, pr price Is. 6d. 
RUID4&, a Latin Prize Poem; with 
Observations on the Origin, Saseaer, Principles, and 
exiting Memorials rod the Celtic Priesthood 
By ndergraduate of T. c.D. 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street; ; aud Milliken aud Son, Dublin. 





2mo. price 6s. in boards, the Second Volume of 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 

preached ) the Parish Charch of Boltyn-le-Moors. 

By the Rev. JAM M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. 
Printed for J. G. ond F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall } jo mantis 
The Second Edition of ae First Volume, 
price 65+ 








This day is published, in og price 3s. 6d. boards, the 3rd 
edit. o' 
WENTY-ONE PRAYERS, 
composed from the Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted. To 
wuich are added various other Forms of Prayer for the same pur- 
we, With a few Hints aud Directions on the Visitation of the 
Sick, chiefly ijented tor the Use of the Clergy. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A, 
Vicar of Bolton-le- Moors. 
Printed for J.G, and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pall Mall. 





n 6vo. price 6s. 6d. in 
GERMONS on the SPIRIT" TUAL COM- 
+) FORT and ASSURANCE attainable by OBEDIENCE and 
CONFORMITY to the LORD JESUS CHRIST: adapted to 
Memory. With an Essay on the Use of Memory us a means of 
Grace. By HENRY E&SKINE HEAD, M.A, 
Rector of Feuiton, Devon, and Chaplain to His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 

Waierloo-place, | Pall Mall. 





In 8v0. price 10s. 6d. in boards, the 2nd edit, of 
ERMONS. By Henry Metvitu, M.A. 
Minisier of Comien Chapel, Camberwell, and late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter’s Colle ge, Cambridge. 
Printed for J. G. and a nitngien, St. Pant’ 's Churchy ard, and 
Water loo-plac e, Pall Mal 


THIRD pagnte tegen wir ADDITIONS 


. price 5s. 
HE PARE NT S POETIC AL ANTHO- 
LOGY; being a Selection of English Poems, primarily 
designed to assist in forming the Taste and the Sentiments of 
-— Readers, aud classed uader the following heads :— 
| Pathetic Pieces. 
Inscriptions, 
Descriptive and Narrative 
Pieces, xc. 
Sonnets. 
| Longer Poems. 
ae for Longman and Co,; J. Richardson; Baldwin and 
; 4. G. and F. Rivington; Whittaker aud Co. ; Simpkin 
per a Maribails and J. Souter, 


REV. 


Hym 

s voters) Pieces. 

Religious and Moral Poems, 
sand Lyrical Pieces. 

Flegiac Poems, 








G. TOWNSEND'S CHRONOLOGICAL 
ecg MENT OF THE BIBLE, 
In 1 large vol, vo. price 1/. 4s. in cloth boards, 
HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, arranged in Historical and 
Coronolozical Order, in such manner that the whole may be 
read as one connected History, in the Words of the Authorized 
Translation, With Select Notes, ludexes, and a Table, dividing 
the Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for A rily R eading. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOW ‘D, M.AL 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar ee Northallerton, 
Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
The New Testament may be had separately, 
price 6s. in boards, 
*,* The larger” Edition of the ARRANGEMENT, containing 
a copious Body of Annotations, may be had in 4 volumes, price 41. 
in rs or the Old aud New Testament separately, price 2/. 





TO “ADVERTISERS AND THE | PU BL Ic. 
HE BRITISH FARMER’S (Quarterly) 
MAGAZINE, No. 33. 
‘onducted by the Rev. HENRY BERRY. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for po above Number of this Work, 
vhich will be published on Oct. 1, must be sent to the Pub: 
lisher's, 169, Piccadilly, as, the 20th of September, otherwise 
wey will be too late for insertion. 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly. 





This aay » ber pat in 1 vol. 4to. price 3/, 3s. 
¥ vermission to the King 
EMOIRS. of JO N NAPIER of 
MERCHISTON, his LINEAGE, LIFE, an? TIMES; 
with a HISTORY of te INVEN TtON ‘of LOGARITHMS, 
ARK NAPIER, Esq. 
This Work is the n Be Life of the ret Bo of Logarithms that 
appeared, and contains mauv Original unpublished Letters 
and Documents from his Family Papers. 
there is an Appendix of Original Docnments, Historical and 
Sientific; and the volume contains Fourteen Pilates, besides 
Autographs aud other Embellishments. 
fi Two hundred and fifty copies only are printed. 


ted 
Coie Leadon, Wiiliam Blackwood, Edinburgh; and Thomas 





This day is published, e LA vole cr $vo. price One Guinea 


THE LITERARY. LIFE and |, Unpublished 
MISCELLANIES of JOHN G. 

Py Work contains, in the Biographical ml an account 

the origin and circumstances attending the conception and 

pablication of the Author's separate productions, with varions 

ry Anecdotes. The Miscellanies will consist of Tales in 


the Seottish, English, and » 
yey Subhente ke 3g and American dialects, with Essays on 


cade te by Wiliam Blackwood, Edinburgh; and Thomas 


By the same Aathor, 
_Oermuloges or, The Celestial Volume. 


ELEMENTARY GREEK BOOKS. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of Londoa, Upper Gower-sireet 
ENOPHON for BEGINNERS. The 
Battle of Cunaxa, and the Death and Character of Cyrus, 
from Xevophon’s Anabasis. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
*,* Each section or smaller portion is broken up or decom- 
pews: aud its separate clauses are successively presented to the 
learner as independent sentences ; afier which they are exhibited 
in connexion as they were written by Xenoy A Literal 
Translation is given on the page opposite to the Greek, and a 
Lexicon of the Words contained ia the book is subjomed, 











Il. 

Exercises on the Anabasis of Xenophon, to 
be rendered into Xenophontic Greek. By Henry H, Davis. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“* This is a Greek Exercise Book, upon a plan which ix new, 
and, as we believe, much better adapted to teach the pupil he 
writing of Greek than any other that has yet been proposed.’’ 
Journal of Education, No. Vil. 

Ill. 

The London Greek Grammar; designed to 
exhibit, in small compass, the Elements of the Greek Language. 
Edited by a Graduate of the University of Oxford. 3rd edition, 
corrected aud enlarged, 12mo, 3s. 6d, cloth, 

Iv. 

The Four Gospels in Greek, for the Use of 
Schools. Griesbach’s Text, with the various Rendiogs of Mill 
and others. Beautifully priuted in feap. svo. 3%. 6d. eb 


mn NEW WORKS 
Just published, by Lonayen, Rees, and Co, London, 
» 16s. 


HE DOME STIC ‘and F INANCIAL CON- 
DITION of GREAT BRITAIN: preceded by a Brief 
Sketch of her Foreign Policy, and of the Statistics and Politics of 
France, Russia, Austria, and Prassin 
By G. BROWNING. 
il. 

The Court of Sigismund Augustus; or, 
Poland in the Sixteents Century. An Historical Novel, By 
Alexander Bronikowski, Done intu English by a Polish Ketugee. 
3 vols, post @ve. 11. IIs. 6d. 

** We are happy to have in Fr power to speak of this work 
in terms of the highest praise.” re Monthly Mag. 
Ill. 


A Treatise on Primary Geology; being an 
Examination, both Practical and Theoretical, of the Older Forma- 
tions. By Henrys. Boase, M.D. Secretary of the Royal Gevlo- 
gical Society of Coruwall, &c. vu, with Wood-cuts, i2s. 

Iv. 

The Geography of the British Isles, inter- 
spersed with Historical Facts and Biographical Sketches. By 
ae Martha Rodwell. 2 vols. 12mo. with blank Maps and 

cys. 18%, 
a6 ui he best. arranged school-book, on the subject, that we have 
seen.” —Metropolitan Mag. 














v. 

Conversations on Botany. 12mo. 8th edit. 

enlarged. 22Piates. 7s. 6d. plain; 12s, coloured, 
The object of this work is to enable young persons to aes 
a knowledge of the vegetable productions of their native cou 
for this purpose the arrangement of Linneeus is explained 
a native plant of each eliss (with a few exceptions) is exa 
and illusirated by au Engraving. 
vi. 

Simeon’s Letters to his Kinsfolk and other 
Great People; written chiefly from France and Belgium, in the 
Years 1832, 1833 “ en Soath, _— 2 vols, 8vo, 
with 13 Portraits of disti ed Persons. 

“* The writer of this work ‘e undoubledly a ae of taleut.”— 
Atheneum, vil. 
The Deity; a Poem, in Twelve Books. By 


Thomas Raggy.” With an Introductory Essay by Isaac Taylor. 
12mo,. 8s. 











T RANSL A v IONS FROM THE GERMAN, 
Published by D. A, Tathoys, Oxford. 
PROFESSOR HEEREN’s WORKS, 


MANUAL of the HISTORY of the 
OLITICAL SYSTEM of EUROPE and its COLONIES, 
frow its Forwation to the Fallot Napoleon, ‘Trauslated from the 
5th German edition. 2 vols, 6vo. cloth boards, 1. 4s. 

* His work is a perfect whole, [tis the best history of Modern 
Europe that has yet appeared; and it is likely long to remain 
without a rival.”—Atheneum, 

** A work that wonld be cheap at double its price, The ar- 
rangement is wonderfully ciear ; the views enlarzed and philoso- 
phical; and the intelligence, massive and extensive as it is, con- 
densed into the most luminous epitowe.”—Literary Gazette, 


A Manual of Ancient History, particularly 
with regard to the Constitutions, the Commerce, and the Colonies 
of the States of Antiquity, 2nd edit. revised and corrected. &vo. 

cloth boirds, 15s. 

“« We never remember to have seen a work in which so much 
usefal knowledge was condensed into so snail a compass,”’— 
North American Review, 
psiution is executed with general fidelity.—A careful 
n of it convinces us that such a book will be vseful tor 
nglish higher schoois or colleges, and will contribate to 
direct attention to the better and more instractive parts of 
history.”—Quarterly Journal of Education, 


Historical Researches into the Politics, Inter- 
course, and Trade of the Princ ipa ov 4 of Antiquity. Maps 
and Plates. 6 vols. 8vo, boards, 41. 58. 6d. 

Pant L—ASIATIC NATIONS. 3 ale k vols. 8vo, bes, 2d. Se. 

Panr LL.—AFRICAN NATIONS. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s. 

Part UL.—EUROPEAN NATIONS. Containing Pol'tieal 
History of Ancient Gieere, 2nd edit. with an Ludex, 8¥o. 106. 6d, 

“ We look nvon him as having breathe! a new hfe into the 
dry bones of Ancient History.”— Edinburgh Review. 

* Awork of the very highest rank anong those with which 
modern og mero has enriched the literature of Earope.”— 
Quarterly Revie 

Phe most agreeable, if rot the most profound, of German 
7 on Antiquity.” —Foreigu Quarterly Review, 
** Oue of the most valuab'e ac ‘quisition: s made to our historical 
stores ‘ene the days of Gibbon.” —Atheneum 





























“A sterling and valuable publication.” — Literary Gazette. 
Loudon: Whittaker & Co.; and Simpkin & Marshall. 





SWITZERLAND ILLUSTRATED. 
This day is published, Parts I. and Il. and to be continued in 
Monthly Numbers, at 2s, each, 
Wira st Sf AR DR 
y WILLIAM BEATTIE, M.D. &c. 

Illustrated in a Series of Views taken ou the spot, and expressly 
for this Work, by W. H, Bartlett, Bq. and enzraved by, or 
vuder the immediate direction of, Mr. Robert Wallis. Each 
Part will contain 4 highly-tinished Engravings, aud 12 pp. Letter- 


press, 4to. 
London : G, Virtue. 


To be had of all Booksellers inthe United 
Kingdom, 





Seventh edit. 7s, 6d. 
TIRGIL, with ENGLISH NOTES 
Original, and selected from the Delphin and other Edi- 
tions, No Interpretatio. 
2. Virgil, ‘ext only. 12th edit. 3s. 6d, 18mo. 


3. Horace, with English Notes. Sth edit. 
6s. 18m0. 


4. Horace. The objectionable Odes and 
Pas-ages expunged. Sth edit. 3s, 6d. 18mo. 


5. Juvenal and Persius, with English Notes. 
2nd edit. 5s. 6d. 12mo0. ‘ 
6. Juvenal and Persius; no Notes. 12mo. 
6d. 
Printed by A.J. Valpy ; and sold by all Booksellers, 
Ask for Valpy’ s Editions, 


LETTER TO LORD ALTHORP. 
This day is Te | Is. 
PLEA for RELAND; 
submitting the Outline of a Proposition for Holding this 
Court and recioe ent, ot occasional Intervals, in Davlio, 

By THOMAS. BIS, Esq. M.P. for Leominster, 
London : Published by J. M. Richardsou, 23, Cornhill; 
ming, Dablin; and may he had of all Booksellers rr. 

MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, PIGS, AND cows 
Just published, 7th ane Bd civishderably improved, 7s. ‘6d. 
joih boare 

. > 
PR ACT IC, AL TRE ATISE on BREED- 

ING, REARING, end FATTENING all KINDS of 
DOMESTIC POULTRY, PIGEONS, and RABBITS: also, on 
Breeding, Fovding. aes M: anaging Satne, Milch Cows, and Bees. 

NINGTON MOU BRAY, Esq. 

Seventh pam, a by a Treatise on Brewinz, on making 
British Wines, Cider, Butter, and Cheese: adapted to the Use of 
Private Fawilies. 

Loudon: Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Pater- 


nostet-row, 


NATIONAL AND SOCIAL EDU CATION, 
IN PRIVATE FAMILIES AND SEMINARIES FOR YOUTH, 
HE DUTIES of MEN. 
Br SILVIO PELLICO 
Witha Portrait, and a Life of the Author, by THOS. ROSCOE, 
Author of * The Landse cape Annual, d * Lives of the Novelisis,’ 
Translator of * My Ten Year>’ Iinprisoument,’ &e. Xe. 
rice 5s. elegantly bound. 
Richter and Co.; and to be had of all 





J. Cum- 











Longman and Co.; 
Pablisiers. 

** Translated by the practised pen of Mr. Roscoe, who has pre- 
fixed a most interesting biographical sketch, aud already deser- 
vedly successful, the pure and elevated morality of the work 
renders it & most excellent present for young weu in every 
conutry.”’—Foreign Quarterly Review, 

“Parents will surely see the propriety of encouraging such 
productions; for it is their interest in every po--ibic way to point 
out to the ir’ children the path to be chosen for life. Ht is scarcely 
possible that a book more admirably adapted for this object will 
fail withiu their reach.”— Vonthly Review. 

Iv the press, 
The Duties of Women in the } 


Century. 





Nineteenth 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ay HE HIGHLAND 
SOCIETY OF SC ah pig 
‘This day is published, price 4s, cloth, 

N ESSAY on the CONSTRUCTION of 
COTTAGES, suited for the Dwellings of the Labouring 
Classes, for which the Premium was Voted wy the Highland 
Society of Scotiand, ILitustrarep BY Working PLans of 
Single and Combined Cottages on different Scales ccommoda- 
tion and Cost; alse, with Specitications, Details, aud Estimates. 

By GEORGE SMITH, Architect, F. 

This Work will be found of great importance to Landed Pro- 
prietors and their Siewards; as also to Masons, Builders, and all 
ployed in the construction of dwellings for the Work- 












SOR. 
Blickie and Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh; Outs jun. and 
Co, Dublin; and Simpkin and Marshall, Londor 


BRITISH CATTLE, 

Just published, 

Under the Seperintendrace of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, 
By the Author of the popular vo'ame on ‘ The Horse ;’ 

Toa large handsome volume, 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth le tered, 

. 1 

RITISH CAT 

their Breed, Management, and Diseases, with nom 
Cats, which include many Portraits, drawn from the Li 
Harvey, and finely engraved by Jackson, of the best Specimens 
of British Cattle in the possession of the most eminent breeders ; 


with a Copious Inde: 
Baldwin and Cradock. 








x. 
ondon : 
Also, in 8vo. price 9s. 64. cloth lettered, 
BRITISH HUSBANDRY; 

Exhibiting the Farming Practice in varions parte of the United 

Kiugdom; with numerous Culs of Farm-buildings, Machines, 
Iustron.ents, &c. Volume the first, to be completed in another 
volume, 

*,* These two works form a portion of ‘ The FARMERS’ 
SERIES of the Library of Useful Knowledge,’ which is continued 
in Nambers once a fortnight, at 6d. each, the last published being 
No. 61. 





The following Works in the Series are complete : — 
Useful and Ornamental Planting, price 3s. 
The Horse, with a Treatise on Draught, 

rice 8s, 6d. 

, Select Farms, in 5 Numbers, 2s. 6d. 
Mountain Shepherd’s Manual, 6d. 
Administration of the Poor Laws, 6d. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








In 2 vols. vo. with Portrait, 
IFE of PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


Also, a Second Edition of 
MARSHAL NEY’S MEMOIRS. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 

“ An interesting biography, replete with anecdotes and ad- 
venture.”"—Blackwocd, 
Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holies-street, London. 


On the Ist October will be ready, superbly bound in morocco, 
price One Guinea; or 2/. 12s, 6d. large paper, ludia proofs, 
THE ORIENTA ANNUAL, 1835. 
From Drawings by W. DANIELL, Esq. R.A. 

N.B. Columbia India proofs, in portfolio (on the 15th inst.) 
Belore letters, 31, 35.; after letters, 2/. 2s, 

Bull and Charton, Library, 26, Holies-street, London. 
Agents, Bell and Biadtute, Edinburgh; and J. Comming, Dublin, 


ACQUEMONT’S JOURNEY in INDIA, 
undertaken by order of the French Government, will be 
published on the 2th instant, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
The pubdtication having hitherto been delayed for the purpose 
- introducing a New Map of Invia and Portrait of the 
UTHOR. 
Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street, London. 
piteae—Bee and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and Johu Cuauning, 
ublin. 
This day is published, in 12m0. price 8s. 6d. in cloth boards, 
the 2nd edit. complete ia 1 vol. 


TRHE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY 
EVENING; or, oneey a to Scripture History. 


Author of “The Infant Christian's First Catechism.’ 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. ale 


TACITUS WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
: 3 vols. small Svo, 24s. boards, 
ACITI OP A, Brotier’s Text; 
With bis Engines Notes translated into English, 
As Edited by A, J. VALPY, M.A, 

This is the ouly Edition of Tacitus published with English 
Notes, For the Use of Schools and Colleges, 

Printed and published by A. J. Vaipy, Red Lion-court, Fieet- 
street: ane sold by all Booksellers. 


SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, BART. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
A REVIEW OF THE 


HANDOS PEERAGE CASE, 
adjudicated 1803, and of the Pretensions of Sir SAMUEL 
EGERION BKRYDGES, Bart. to designate himself, per legem 
terre, BARON CHANDOS of SUDELEY. 
Ky G. F. BELTZ, Esq. Lancaster Herald, 
ey, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ZOHRAB.’ 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post svo. 
YESHA, the MAID of KARS. 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
** A more animated and exciting story could hardly be con- 
ceived.”—Quarterly Review, 1834. 
** At once interesting as a story, and attractive as a vivid pic- 
ture of Oriental scenes.”—Literary Gazette. 
“ The interest of this work never flags.”—Athenenm. 
“Au admirable picture of Tarkish manners.””—Spectator. 
“ Every bocy should read this novel.””—Scotsman. 
** Valuabie as well as interesting, and may be esteemed one of 
the best novels of the class to which it belongs.” —Atlas. 
chard Bentley, &, New Burlingion-street. 




















M. A. NATTALI’S CATALOGUE, 


With the SUPPLEMENT for MAY and JUNE, 3 Pants, containing 8000 BOOKS, may be had, gratis, on 
application, post paid, to 19, SourHAMPTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN ; 
Where may be had the following important Works, greatly reduced in price:— 


COTMAN’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NOR. 
MANDY, 100 Plates, by COTMAN, with Descriptions by DAWSON TURNER, Esq., F.R. and S.A. 2 vols. imp, folio, cloth, 
61. 6s.; published at 12/. 12s.—Proofs on India paper, 2 vols. cloth, 10/. 10s.; published at aul, 
2. PUGIN and LE KEUX’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES | of NORMANDY, 
i, Esq i ‘ » e » 3l. 38.5 5 t 6s.—Imy 0. paper, 
_ »y Diisbed ripe ght 4 = ode te re ecun ow lefts) 10L. tens published at 13h. ee » cloth, 


3. FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDIES, for the Use of Artists. Engraved by 
HENRY LANDSEER. 21 Plates and Portrait, royal folio, cloth, 1/. 4s. 
4, FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS from DANTE. Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. 112 
Plates, oblong 4to. cloth, 2/.2s.; published at 41. 4s. 
The designs of Mr. Flaxman are of the noblest productions of art, and frequently display a sublime simplicity which is worthy of 


is 
his greatoriginal. Indeed, he who isso able to transfer such creations from one Fine Art to another, seems of a mind but little 
trauslated 


inferior to his who could first conceive them. To borrow the words of an exceilent Italian sculptor: ‘‘ Mr. Fiaxman has 
Dante best, for he has translated it into the universal language of vature.”, 


5. STUART and REVETT’S ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS. Edited by Messrs. KIN. 
NARD, COCKERELL, &c, &c. in 4 vols. royal folio, with about 200 Plates, in cloth boards, 102. 10s.; published at 15/. 15s, 
*,* Early application is necessary, as only Four Copies are now left. 
6. BRITTON and PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON, 144 Plates, by J. LE 


KEUX, T. ROFFE, C. GLADWIN, &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 20. 12s. 6d.; published at Sl. 5s.—2 vols. imp. 8vo. large paper 
cloth, 4s. 48.5 published at Sl. 8s. 3 vols. 4to. Proofs on Ludia paper, of which very few remain, cloth, 7/. 7s. ; published at 14/, Ms, 


7. NEALE and LE KEUX’S VIEWS of the COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL 
CHURCHES of GREAT BRITAIN, with Historical and Architectural Descriptions; 96 Plates, 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 2/, 10, ; 
published at 5/.—2 vols. royal 4to. Proofs on India paper, cloth, 5/,; published at 101. 

8. PARKINSON’S ORGANIC REMAINS of a FORMER WORLD. 
with 54 Plates, coloured by Sowerby, in cloth, 5/. 5s.; published at 101, 10s, 

9. PARKINSON’S INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of FOSSIL ORGANIC REMAINS, 
10 Plates, 8vo. c 

10. MONTAGU’S TESTACEA BRITANNICA: or, NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 
SHELLS, Marine, Land, and Fresh Water, 18 Plates, coloured by Sowerby. 2 vols. in one, 4to. cloth, 2l. 2s.; pub, at 4/. 4s, 

11. Dr. TURTON’S BIVALVE SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, systematically 
arranged, with 20 Plates, coloured by Sowerby, 4to. cloth, 2l.; published at 4l. 

12. WATT’S BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA; or, GENERAL INDEX to BRITISH 
and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 4 vols. 410. cloth, 61. 6s.; published at 111. 11s. 

#,* Odd Parts, to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each. 


This Work is of the highest utility. Vols. I, and 11. contain a complete Catalogue of Authors and their Works, their various editions, 
sizes, and oe Ill. and LV. constitute an Index or Key to all that has been written on every subject. 


13. LORD CLARENDON and the EARL of ROCHESTER’S DIARY and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited by S. W. SINGER, Esq. 10 Plates, 2 vols. 4to. boards, 20, 2s. ; published at 5i. 5s. 

14. CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON’S SECOND EXPEDITION into the INTERIOR of 
AFRICA, With 2 Portrait and Maps. 4to. boards, 12s. ; published at 2/. 2s. 

15. SIR WM. DUGDALE’S LIFE, DIARY, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by 
WM. HAMPER, Esq. Portraits and Autographs, royal 4to. cloth, 11. 1s.; published at 2/. 2s. 


In 3 vols, 4to, 





F Nearly ready, in 3 vols. pest 8vo. 
ILNEY HALL: A Nove. 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 
London : A. H. Baily and Co, Cornhill. 


| ooo ee a en 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; 
with a GLOSSARY, ining an Explanation of Sciea- 








Just ready, in 2 vols. svo. with Plates, 
ANDERINGS in NEW SOUTH 


WALES, 
BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGAPORE, and CHINA; 


BEING THE 
JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST 
Jn those Countries during 1832, 1633, and 1834. 
By GEORGE BENNETT, Esq, F.L.S 
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